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Elizabeth de Bologne 


If 


Owned Your Camera 


probably the charms of every beauty 
of the Grand Monarch’s days would 
be as famous as those of fascinating 
Elizabeth de Bologne. As it is. only a 
few master portraits remain to immor- 
talize the glories of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century femininity. 


$5,000 in 


But you, with your camera, can help 
perpetuate the charms of American 
womanhood. Photograph today the 
“loveliest woman” you know or else 
have her picture taken so as to enter it in 
the Ansco competition for photographs 
of “America’s 50 loveliest women.” 


Cash Prizes 


will be awarded for the fifty portraits selected as ‘‘America’s 50 Loveliest Women,” by 
Harrison Fisher, the artist, Minnie Maddern Fiske, the actress, and Alfred Stieglitz, the 
critic. 


film or paper. 


ANSCO COMPANY (Dept. G) 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


No. 3A Ansco Speedex. 
Send for Ansco Catalog. 


Ansco Company will exhibit this gallery of 
loveliness at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
which opens in San Francisco next February. 
Entries have been pouring in for three months, 
but we are still awaiting yours. 
Ansco dealer for the very simple details of the 
contest, or else drop us a line. 


This Ansco Contest is open to everyone and 
there are no restrictions as to make of camera, 


One portrait will be worth $500—no winner will receive less than $50. 


NSCO COM. 
PANY, produ- 
cersof Ansco, the ama- 
teur camera of profes- 
sional quality; Ansco 
color-value film; Cyko, 
the paper that gives 
prints of rich, soft qual- 
ity that never fade,and 
Anscophotochemicals. 
Their value in produ- 
cing superior results has 
been proven many 
years. 


Call on your 
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START OF THE MOTOR-BOATS 


F. A. WALTER 


Observations on Marine-Photography 


F. A. WALTER 


4 heer is a saying somewhat to the effect 
that there is nothing new under the sun. 
This applies to photography as well as 
to other things, but there is a branch of picture- 
making which, if not new, lends a fresh interest 
and pleasure to the camera-worker with the 
ever-changing light, cloud and water-conditions. 
With a lens set at universal focus and a direct- 
vision finder the camera is then similar to a gun 
in the hands of a marksman, leaving the oper- 
ator free to consider composition and exposure 
with the one simple mechanical operation of 
pressing the bulb. 

Plain plates are best for all general purposes, 
and a safe exposure between the hours of nine 
and four in the summer months is F/16 and 


159 second. Treatment of plates in develop- 
ment is, to put it on a comparative basis, some- 
what like that of the white-background subjects 
of the portrait-photographer, the only difference 
being that the background, or sky, is to remain 
soft and transparent—a white subject on a photo- 
graphically-white ground. The photograph en- 
titled “ Before the Wind” is an illustration of 
this point, giving the delicate gradations of a 
light gray sky and soft detail of the sail. More 
exposure on this subject and slightly-prolonged 
development would have changed the picture 
considerably, a blank sky being the most notice- 
able result. “ Homeward Bound” is a slightly 
different subject, but the conditions under which 
the exposure was made were very different, and 
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ICE-LACE ON A SUMMER DAY 


an atmospheric haze giving the gray tone in the 
lower part of the sky, rather than soft treatment 
in development. 

The speed of the shutter makes a great dif- 
ference, as is noticeable in the photograph, “ Ice- 
Lace on a Summer Day.” Half the speed 
would have stopped the boat and given a more 
pleasing impression. “ Homeward Bound ” also 
would have been better had it been made at a 
slower shutter-speed. Plain plates are as capable 
of reproducing as much as of the sky and water- 
qualities under a correct instantaneous exposure 
as any color-treated plate under the same con- 
ditions. It is this point of exposure, more than 
any other, that must be given the most careful 
consideration, development being in a sense 
automatic. Testing the plates with snapshot 
exposures and giving as full exposure as pos- 
sible without filling in the texture of the film 
is the object in view. 

Orthochromatic plates emphasize the effects 
rather than render them more correctly. “ Sail- 
ing-Canoes ” was made on a color-treated plate 


F. A. WALTER 


with a ray-filter of the lightest corrective shade, 
the exposure being 145 second at F/8. The 
darkest shade of gray in this picture was clear 
blue sky and the clouds were not much more 
than thin film, therefore the result is exagger- 
ated, but the water and the sunlight are more 
nearly correct. ‘Reliance’ Finishing in the 
Fog” is one of the few instances where the use 
of an orthochromatic plate gave better results, 
the cause being that it was on a late September 
afternoon and in addition to a fog the light was 
yellow. Plain plates made at the same time 
were underexposed, furnishing rather a good 
illustration of the purposes of the two plates and 
their speeds under identical light-conditions. 
Exposures on the water are best under rather 
than over, and there is a great difference in the 
actinic qualities of the light on perfectly clear 
days. When the water is calm and the heat is 
visible in the atmosphere, the light is quickest ; 
on a day with a good breeze and the water a 
dark blue, the light is about half as fast. 
Making photographs towards the sun, of course, 
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SAILING-CANOES 
BEFORE THE WIND 
F. A. WALTER 
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DRIFTING 


requires quicker exposure than with the light; 
diaphragming and speeding up of the shutter 
have to be resorted to according to the subject. 
The sun shining on the front lens seldom causes 
any difficulty. It is when the direct rays go 
entirely through to the back lens that the trouble 
arises. All of the accompanying illustrations 
were made on 8 x 10 plates with a lens working 
at F/8 and equal in focal length to the diagonal 
of the plate, or twelve and one-half inches. In 
setting the lens it was focused full open on an 
object eighty feet distant and then diaphragmed 
to F/14, which gives a sharp image of any sub- 
ject as large as a sail-boat twenty-five feet or 
more away, the distance it would have to be to 
include the entire object'in the dimensions of 
the plate. 

In photographing rapidly-moving objects, such 
as motor-boats, where it is necessary to increase 
the speed of the shutter, the lens is worked at 
its full aperture. This naturally decreases the 
depth of focus, but there are ways in which that 
can be overcome to a certain extent. The illus- 
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tration “ Nameless” was made with a full-open 
lens, 499 second exposure, the camera being 
fifteen feet from the water and tilted downward, 
bringing the surface of the water into the 
natural plane of focus. A swing-back would 
have accomplished the same thing if there were 
sufficient time to operate it. 

Development is simplest and best with the 
three-solution pyro-formula advocated by the 
manufacturer of the plates in use. Take one 
ounce of each solution and eight ounces of water. 
Tank-development may also be used with very 
good results, its one drawback being the in- 
creased time of development which, in this work, 
is more proportionately than ordinarily. Using 
the same pyro-formula and increasing the water 
to twenty-nine ounces, the time is seventy min- 
utes at a temperature of 65 degrees, the in- 
creased time being due to snapshots or surface- ‘ 
exposures. This same plate and tank-system in 
the case of portrait and general time-exposures 
gives fully-developed negatives in eighteen to 
twenty minutes. 
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‘“‘ RELIANCE ” FINISHING IN A FOG 


There are,only a few things in marine-photo- 
graphy that come under the heading of first 
principles. If they are given due consideration, 
only the infusion of individuality is necessary to 
lend a distinctive character to the finished work. 
The image may be clear and well defined or 
considerably diffused, according to the condi- 
tions and the aims; but when the picture is fin- 
ished, as an old painter friend of mine used to 
say, there are but two things remaining to be 
done — to criticize and then deliver it. As to 
criticism, fortunately or unfortunately, it has a 


F. A. WALTER 


range as great as man’s power of expression, 
greater with some and less with others. No 
doubt temperament has an influence, for a sharp 
photograph, however well composed or attrac- 
tive in subject, is like a file on a saw to one and 
like a pleasing picture to another. A few spec- 
tacular clouds, as in “ Drifting,” and with a 
waive of slender artistic fingers quickly comes 
the criticism, “ Oh, too melodramatic!” Still 
the average person will admire subjects such as 
this, and still photographers keep on making and 
selling them. 
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A PANORAMIC TELEPHOTO-PICTURE 


The Versatility of the Telephoto-Lens 


In Two Parts — Part II 
A. E. SWOYER 


N the preceding article we took up the 
advantages of the telephoto-lens for various 
forms of record and of commercial photo- 

graphy ; in the present section it is intended to 
treat the suitability of that form of lens for use 
in so-called pictorial work. In the latter field 
the lengthened exposure ceases to become a 
drawback except in genre-work where the large 
aperture “telephotos ” of fixed focal length re- 
move even that obstacle, and the benefits of the 
variable angle of view and of focus offered by 
the attachments —as distinguished from the 
complete lenses just mentioned — become pro- 
nounced. 

First, perhaps, should reference again be 
made to that quality of long-focus lenses, the 
proper rendering of perspective ; nowhere should 
this be more advantageous than in pictorial 


work, where the rendition of an object, as the 
eye sees it, need not be hampered by the restric- 
tions of other photographie practice. This 
point has been brought out so thoroughly and 
with such frequence that there is scarcely need 
of its further mention here, although its effect 
in special cases will occupy some space in suc- 
ceeding paragraphs. 

Second in importance is the power over image- 
size and angle of view included which is offered 
by the telephoto-attachment. Thus, while the 
user of the ordinary lens selects the best avail- 
able viewpoint from which to make his exposure 
and relies upon either enlarging a portion of the 
resulting negative or a ruthless trimming of the 
print as a means to dispose of the superfluous, 
the telephoto would have enabled him to do this 
composing directly upon the ground-glass. To 
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MADE WITH A TELEPHOTO-LENS 


make this the more clear, consider that from 
any fixed point the ordinary lens will give a 
sharp image of but one definite size; the tele- 
photo will, without changing the position, allow 
increases in size to a degree limited only by the 
capacity of the camera and the design of the 
particular attachment used. 

The same effect might be obtained by the 
use of a battery of lenses or of a lens-set such as 
the Protar combinations; but leaving the bulk 
and cost of such a battery out of consideration, 
it should be remembered that the changes in 
image-size progress by steps whose degree varies 
with the different focal lengths available with 
the combination. With the telephoto these 
steps may be made as brief as desired and the 
required image obtained, all with a bellows- 
capacity much less than that required to pro- 
duce a corresponding effect with simple lenses. 
Further, the enlargement is made directly upon 
the negative, thus avoiding the granularity so 
often present when small negatives, particularly 
upon high-speed plates, are greatly enlarged. 

Coupled with the feature of variable focus is 
that of variable angle, and here we may venture 


into a brief mention of art — that little word so 
often misused and so frequently employed to 
cover a multitude of sins. Without attempting 
to offer an opinion as to what is and what is not 
art, we may take it for granted that it is not 
essentially involved in depicting every minute 
detail of a landscape, nor in photographing a 
house is it necessarily shown by the inclusion in 
the negative of several square miles of land- 
scape. The old masters regarded art as a 
process of elimination, the essential only being 
included ; thus many famous paintings rarely 
include an angle of over thirty degrees and 
often embrace no more than ten. Admitting 
the point, then, how is the photographer to 
exclude all that is not necessary to his picture, 
and how is he to soften those obtrusive and dis- 
tracting details which the ordinary lens is so 
prone to show? 

Leaving all after-manipulations out of the 
question as being separate and distinct from 
straight photography, the remedy lies in the 
intelligent use of longer-focus lenses or of the 
telephoto. With the decreasing depth of field 
afforded by such instruments, it is possible to 
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focus upon the essential object and thus empha- 
size it, the less important planes being slightly 
diffused and subordinated. The same effect is 
procurable in a measure with the so-called 
“ soft-focus”” lenses, except that while with 
them the entire picture may be fused into a 
blurred harmony, the essential plane cannot 
always be brought into sufficient prominence. 

Then, too, in addition to the separation of 
planes, above mentioned, the increased focal 
length means a decreased angle of view; thus 
unconsciously the user of the telephoto adheres 
to the dictates of art. Long-focus and short- 
focus are, of course, relative terms ; a lens which 
would be classed as long-focus upon a small 
plate might be used as a wide-angle upon larger 
negatives. The average camera is equipped 
with a lens which might be defined as of nor- 
mal angle and whose focal length corresponds 
somewhat closely to the diagonal of the plate 
to be covered. Thus, the eight-inch lens with 
which a 5x7 camera would ordinarily be 
equipped covers an angle of sixty degrees on 
that plate — an angle suited to general use, but 
not preéminently adapted to artistic rendering ; 
a telephoto-attachment set for three degrees of 
magnification would reduce the angle covered 
to twenty degrees — one much more in accord- 
ance with the purpose of the pictorialist. Ex- 
tending this principle still farther, a magnifica- 
tion of six times would reduce the angle to ten 
degrees, and so on; it is thus apparent that 
extremely nice adjustments of exclusion and 
rendering may be made. 

A decrease in the depth of field naturally 
follows an increase in the focal length, as before 
stated ; to some this may appear as a disadvan- 
tage. But it must be borne in mind that nine- 
tenths of the exposures made with a telephoto 
will be upon semi-distant objects, and that in 
such a case a shallow field results in the rendi- 
tion of atmosphere and of aérial perspective — 
certainly a desirable condition. Even in close 
work there is no one plane in microscopic sharp- 
ness with all before and behind it merging into 
fuzziness, as is often the case with fast lenses 
used wide open ; there is, instead, a more gradual 
blending —a setting-off of the principal object 
without shock to the eye. Moreover, this shal- 
lowness may be controlled by the use of the dia- 
phragm as with the ordinary lens, although in 
lesser degree; thus, if the telephoto, set to give 
four magnifications, is stopped down to F/16, 
the increase in depth is but one-fourth that 
which would be obtained were the positive used 
alone and “throttled” in the same degree. 
This principle holds good throughout the various 
powers. 


The few prints which illustrate this article, 
while not offered either as artistic examples nor 
even as fairly representative of the work of the 
telephoto, may serve to “ Point the moral and 
adorn the tale,” to the extent of demonstrating 
the facts previously brought forth. Figs. 1, 2 
and 3 were made from the same viewpoint 
without change in the position of the camera, 
and show the effect of the narrowing angle of 
view in cutting out the non-essential. The 
reader may suggest that, instead of obtaining 
the large view by the use of the telephoto, it 
would have been possible to lessen the distance 
and use the normal lens — but what about the 
resulting loss of perspective? Then, too, sup- 
pose the owner of the property objected to 
trespassing and the wall so prominent in the 
foreground of Fig. 1 marked the “deadline ” — 
without the use of a long-focus lens of some sort 
the picture would not have been obtainable, ex- 
cept at the cost of subsequent enlarging. Figs. 
4 and 5 are examples of up-hill and down-hill 
perspective, respectively; they also show the 
increased depth provided by stopping down, and 
the use of ray-filter and orthochromatic plates 
in eliminating the danger of fogging from haze. 

Perhaps enough has been said concerning the 
advantages of the telephoto —variable focus, 
simplifying composition ; narrow angle and long 
focus, giving both atmospheric rendering and 
good drawing ; shallow field, producing proper 
separation of planes, and low cost and small 
bulk as compared with a battery of lenses, as 
well as the smaller bellows-capacity required. 
Considering these points proved, let us then 
take up the defects inherent in the telephoto 
together with methods of decreasing their effect. 

First, of course, comes the increased exposure 
necessary — a difficulty which does not apply to 
the telephotos of large aperture and fixed focal 
length. Even with the standard attachments, 
consider how many (or rather, how few) pho- 
tographic masterpieces in pictorial work are 
the result of snapshots, and how little a slightly 
prolonged exposure handicaps your landscape- 
work; surely this demerit does not overbalance 
its many advantages. 

Next in importance comes the tendency of the 
telephoto, like long-focus lenses, to produce fogged 
negatives ; a little haze in the air, a slight reflec- 
tion from sparkling water —and your master- 
piece is buried in a veil of fog. This is a serious 
drawback ; nevertheless, if it may not be en- 
tirely overcome, care and common sense will 
greatly reduce the number of failures due to 
this cause. The use of orthochromatic plates, 
preferably double-coated, in conjunction with 
a light ray-filter will work wonders as far as 
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FIG. 5. 


the fogging of the plate in the camera is con- 
cerned ; the effects of the slight haze which is 
almost always present during the hours best 
suitable for pictorial photography may be cut 
down to almost nothing, while a hood to protect 
the front of the telephoto will totally eliminate 
fog due to light reflected from objects other 
than those being photographed. 

So much for fog as produced during exposure. 
Slight though this may be, and often is, the 
failure produced by later manipulations being 
ascribed falsely to the lens, it must not be inten- 
sified by ill-advised development. Three causes 
of fog exist in the darkroom itself — unsafe 
“ safe-lights,” developer improperly composed 
for the purpose in hand, and the removal of the 
plate from the hypo for inspection before it is 
completely fixed. Fortunately, these are easy 
to remedy; the photographer adopting either 
tank or factorial methods will have but little 
trouble. Naturally, a clear-working developer 


should be adopted and fixing should be done 


UPHILL PERSPECTIVE WITH A TELEPHOTO-LENS 


either in a special tank or otherwise under 
cover. If you watch all of these points and 
still have fog, look for a defect in your method ; 
inspect the negative —if it has a rim of clear 
glass where it was protected by the rebate of 
the plateholder, then either the telephoto or 
some unsuspected light-leakage in the camera 
is responsible. If there is no such rim and the 
fog extends over the entire plate, then look into 
your darkroom-methods and chemicals, for the 
fault lies there. 

At any rate, you will find that for pictorial 
work the comparatively small price asked by 
reliable optical concerns — such as Bausch and 
Lomb, C. P. Goerz and others — for fitting a 
tele-negative to your positive lens will be returned 
to you many fold in the increased value of that 
instrument, and that for the uses mentioned in 
the preceding article the speed “ telephotos ” 
made by Dallmeyer, Ross, Cooke and others 
will open up a field impossible of attainment 
with ordinary equipment. 
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ORDINARY PLATE 


WM. H. SPILLER 


of plates made sensitive to the visual 

color-waves. Among your own acquain- 
tances, whether they are amateur or profes- 
sional, portrait or commercial photographers, 
there will be few who have ever tried an expo- 
sure on an orthochromatic plate. A few of 
those workers who have done so may tell you 
that these plates are all they will ever use in the 
future, whereas others will say that so far as 
they can see the pictures they made on common 
plates were just as good as those on the ortho- 
chromatic. 

Something is wrong, and they can hardly be 
blamed, for the reason they cannot see the 
wonderful difference when they have tried or- 
thochromatic plates is because they are used to 
see all their photographs in monotone. 

When viewing the objects on the ground- 
glass of the camera, we see the pretty colors of 
the scene at the time, and perhaps make quite 
a creditable composition; but what we really 
accomplish is a record-picture. Then when we 
see the print, our memory carries us back to the 
time of making the exposure, and again we see 
the house and barn, the narrow rippling brook 
flowing under one corner, and, drinking from 
this cool stream, are a faithful collie dog and a 
couple of cows, or rather one and just half of 
another cow, for part of the latter cow’s body 
is completely lost in the shadow of the building, 
blended perfectly with the mass of darkness. 


Ver few photographers realize the value 


Correct Color-Values 


WILLIAM H. SPILLER 


You remember, perhaps, that you could see 
this same cow perfectly when focusing on the 
ground-glass, and wondered if you could get 
your shutter to work at the correct speed to 
stop motion of the cow’s tail swishing the flies, 
and still get exposure enough in the shadows to 
show some detail. In order to make all things 
certain, you tell me now that you used one of 
the fastest and best plates on the market—a 
Seed 30 — and still part of the cow is missing, 
and parts of your picture are overexposed. If 
you look under the barn, a few feet farther 
into the darkness, you will see leaning against 
the side-wall some farm-tools, and hanging on a 
peg is a scythe. 

Now you begin to take notice, and wonder 
why these objects show quite distinctly yet are 
apparently in just as much shadow, as the cow’s 
body, as you remember seeing all of the cow 
while focusing ; but the other objects you did 
not note particularly. 

Your farmer friend will tell you that his cow 
is not as black as the barn shadows for she is 
red to his eyes, and the collie is light yellow, 
and yet you present us with a picture of an al- 
most black cow and a dark gray dog, and just 
examine the sky surmounting the top of the 
print; it looks like good, white writing-paper, 
the trees are like streaks of black ink extend- 
ing up into it, and this is the kind of pictures 
being made every day by some of us. 

You saw all details of the cow on your 
ground-glass; if the plate did not register 
what you saw, it was blind, and now you know 
it certainly must have been. Another thing 
you know also, but did not appreciate — you 
developed your plate under either a dark yel- 
low- or a ruby-light, or perhaps a combination 
of both ; then, if your developing-lamp does not 
make any impression on your sensitive plate, 
how can you expect the red light reflected 
from the cow or the yellow light reflected from 
the dog to make much impression on the plate. 
True it is the color of the cow is not so bright 
as your ruby-lamp; yet it is red degraded by 
black — the same as if you were to mix lamp- 
black with red paint to get a darker color and, 
therefore, darkness and red have no effect on 
any ordinary plate, and you get nearly clear 
glass where red or black objects are recorded. 

You may see now that there is need of color- 
sensitiveness and at once try an exposure on 
some make of orthochromatic plate, using a 
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The Beauty of 
True Relative Luminosity 
As Recorded by Panchromatic Plates 


filter of light yellow glass in front of your lens 
with an exposure of, let us say, five times what 
you gave to the ordinary Seed 30 plate. You 
say, ‘‘ Now I have something surely ;” but have 
you? Just look at your print from this ortho- 
chromatic negative. Your general picture shows 
marked improvement, for your sky now in- 
cludes sky and clouds, your house and trees are 
better, and the collie dog has almost his natural 
visual color-value ; but under the barn the cow 
is still partly lost and the beautiful red poppies 
around the door-step of the house in the near 
foreground are just as black as lumps of coal. 
So now you are like the fellow who said, “ Yes, 
I’ve tried other plates and can’t see much differ- 
ence from the results I get on common plates.” 

The trouble with you is that you are not using 
the proper tools, nor your brain. You wanted 
the cow, dog and poppies, as well as the house, 
barn and sky to show correctly. You know 
that red light, whether reflected or direct, will 
not affect an ordinary plate, or any orthochro- 
matic plate, so tell me why you didn’t use a 
plate sensitive to red light as well as to yellow 
and blue and green — a plate that your yellow- 
or ruby-lamp will affect almost as quickly as a 
candle-light will affect a common plate. 

You say that you don’t know anything about 
those red-sensitive plates. Read your photo- 
graphic magazines, read tle advertisements, and 
read what some of us are writing to you, and if 
you are engaged in the business commercially, 
we are trying to help you make more money. 

Only this last week a friend of mine who is 
in the advertising-business and who furnishes 
sign-boards painted in various hues, as all of 
you no doubt have noticed around in the cities, 
came to me and asked me to help him get some 
record-pictures from several sign-boards. He 
showed me a picture which has been taken by 
several different view-photographers, but he said 
that for some reason the pictures were not at all 
like the sign-boards and yet he knew they were 
taken from those particular boards, for he went 
himself the last time to be sure. He said, “Just 
see those letters ; they seem to be a heavy black 
body with a white shading. They are nothing 
at all like that, for they are center-shaded in 
bright red and a very pretty letter. Then, too, 


they are not painted on a dark background, as 
this picture shows, but on a bright yellow back- 
ground, and bright red lettering doesn’t look 
black to my eyes. 


Neither does the water nor 
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the flag in the painting look white as this picture 
shows because the flag is blue.” Another pic- 
ture he showed me appeared to have black let- 
ters outlined in white on a black background, 
but they actually were red letters outlined in 
white on a black ground. 

In order that the readers of this article may 
better understand the actual value of the results 
in making for this party a set of photographs 
that were perfect for his records, the writer has 
made a negative on an ordinary plate, one on 
an orthochromatic and one on the most extreme 
color-sensitive plate on the market. This color- 
sensitive plate, selected for its rendering the 
correct color-values throughout the entire visual 
range of the spectrum, has shown by several 
tests made by the writer on this plate and on 
others that it is much more sensitive to the red 
waves of light than any other known plate- 
That the reader may profit by this actual work 
made under everyday-conditions which he will 
see parallels the problems he has also met with, 
I shall endeavor to explain as completely as 
possible so that he may obtain the same results. 

The red-sensitive plate used was the Wratten 
& Wainwright Panchromatic, made in England 
and now made and sold in this country. The 
orthochromatic plate was a Seed L. Ortho, and 
the ordinary-plate record was made on one of 
the new Seed Portrait-Films which represents, 
perhaps, the latest, fastest and most beautiful 
emulsion produced in America. 
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All of these three emulsions named will give 
identical gradation in a print if the exposures 
have been calculated for the difference in speed 
of these three emulsions, and if all three are 
developed simultaneously in a tank with the 
temperature not over 65 degrees F. and the dilu- 
tion of the developer adjusted so that the time 
of development will not be less than thirty 
minutes. If less than thirty minutes be given, 
the results will not generally be so good, for a 
gelatine emulsion may at times be slower in 
swelling and absorbing the developer ; thus tank- 
development is superior to any other method. 

All exposures were made by reference to a 
Wynne exposure-meter and the sensitometer- 
value of the plates was taken from the tables in 
the last edition of Paoro-Era as follows : 


Seed Portrait-Film, 30 Class 14 Wynne 128 
Seed L. Ortho Class 1144 Wynne 90 


Wratten & Wainwright Class 144 Wynne 90 


The negatives were made with an Empire State 
camera fitted with a Wollensak Velostigmat, 
Series II, F/4.5, of 12-inch focus. The shutter 
used was a Wollensak regular and the various 
times in fractions of a second were made and 
measured by setting of the iris diaphragm and 
the speed of the shutter according to the reading 
given on the Wynne exposure-meter. 

The time consumed to yield the standard tint 
in the same light as illuminated the subject was 
two seconds. Therefore with the Seed Por- 
trait-Film the exposure at F/16 was 145 second; 
Seed L. Ortho at F/16 was 14 second; Pan- 
chromatic at F/16 was 4% second. Immedi- 
ately after the exposure of the film and ortho- 
chromatic plate the sun came out strongly, which 
necessitated a reduction in the amount of ex- 
posure actually given to the Panchromatic plate. 

The ordinary non-color-sensitive emulsion on 
the film was exposed without any filter; but the 
Ortho and the Panchromatic plates each were ex- 
posed through an Eastman Yellow Filter K No. 3, 
which requires from four to five times normal 
exposure, and in this instance, with the particu- 
lar emulsion on this lot of Panchromatic plates, 
required exactly four and one-half times normal. 

It might be well to mention here the extremely 
careful conditions under which these plates are 
made and marketed. It certainly will astonish 
one, when first opening a box of these plates, to 
find them so carefully wrapped, two plates face 
to face in a single, stout, black paper-wrapper in 
addition to the black paper-wrapping around 
the entire package which is enclosed in the 
cardboard box. All Wratten & Wainwright 
plates are carefully backed with a black coating, 
and if you expect ever to get perfect color-values 


you will find it absolutely necessary to use a 
backing on your plates; but with these plates 
you have it all prepared for you. 

Another important factor that should not be 
lost sight of is the marking on each box of 
plates with the emulsion-number and the proper 
exposure to give when using different grades 
and colors of filters. There will also be found 
a development-table showing that development 
should be of a certain length of time and the 
solution of a certain strength for this particular 
box of plates. 

As emulsions will vary in their chemical as 
well as in their physical characteristics, it is 
good, sound judgment that we treat it through- 
out all our operations in a systematic and in- 
telligent manner. It would seem almost an 
impossibility for any one to make any mistake 
in the various operations involved when expos- 
ing and producing a negative on these wonder- 
ful plates, for almost every operation is appar- 
ently thoroughly safeguarded by the makers. 

As these plates are sensitive to every color 
in the spectrum, the operations of loading the 
holders and of development after exposure in 
the camera must be done in absolute darkness 
or by light from Wratten safe-lights. The 
development in darkness is best done in an 
Eastman tank, and all who have one of these 
tanks know how easy it is to load the plates 
in a dark closet, back to back in the tank, by 
aid of the loading-block furnished with it. 

As the Wratten & Wainwright plates are 
backed, it is very easy to tell which surface to 
place against the other plate when loading back 
to back in the tank, as the black coating is 
rough to the touch. 

The developer recommended with the plates 
is the regular Eastman pyro-formula; but the 
writer uses his own formula which will work on 
any make of plate and give beautiful gradation 
without any stain or streaks and will keep in 


-separate solutions, without any change what- 


ever, for over a year. This formula is as 
follows : 


Solution No. 1 


Boiled water . . 16 ounces 


Metol ........ 1% ounce 
Potassium metabisulphite ............... 60 grains 
Solution No. 2 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ............. 2 ounces 
Acetone sulphite 10 grains 
Potassium bromide... .. 10 grains 


Solution No. 3. Cramer’s Liquid Acetone 
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For tank-development take one dram of 
each solution to every eight ounces of water in 
the tank. Develop for thirty minutes at 65 
degrees F. For portrait-exposures, I advise 
double the quantity of water and to develop for 
the same length of time. 

When development is finished, rinse the 
plates in the cage, still keeping them from any 
darkroom-light, and put directly into an acid- 
alum hypo-bath. 

Do not attempt to remove the backing until 
after the plates are thoroughly fixed and are 
ready to be washed, when the backing can be 
washed off easily by holding each plate under 
the faucet and using a small sponge to loosen 
any particles that the water does not remove. 

In selecting the composition of a still-life 
study to illustrate this article, the author has 
endeavored to use as subjects well-known 
fruits; for by so doing there is conveyed to 
the minds of all of us instinctively, and with- 
out the use of any chart, the range of color- 
values in the photograph. 

Even the eye of a beginner in the art causes 
to be conveyed to his brain the sensation of red 
color in the light reflected from apples, yellow 
from bananas and lemons, a greenish-yellow 
from grape-fruit and green from the familiar 
grapes; while a good, deep orange color from 
that golden fruit, the orange, will cause most 
of us to wish for the taste of its juice, so de- 
licious and refreshing. 

Granting then, that unconsciously the brain, 
without effort on our part, gives to us these 
color-sensations, if we now look upon a photo- 
graph of these fruits taken on a color-sensitive 
panchromatic plate, again our eye and brain 
accommodate themselves to a slightly-changed 
condition; but there is still carried the thought 
that, had we some colors and a brush, a red on 
the apple, a light yellow on the lemon, and not 
forgetting our orange and green grapes, there 
would be constructed our picture, real and 
true to life. 

The panchromatic print helps our reconstruc- 
tion of color, for the reason that the value of 
each individual color or shade is truthfully ren- 
dered, color-balance is preserved and our brain 
instantly appreciates that a lemon-color is light ; 
and when we have seen the wonderful glories 
of a panchromatic print, we refuse to accept the 
horrible monotone print from a common plate 
or film which shows us a lemon as a dark object, 
a red apple or a beautiful golden orange as 
black as the proverbial ace of spades. 

If we look at the American flag in the pic- 
ture, we notice that the red stripes are in per- 
fect balance, the dark blue field where the stars 


are shining is normal, the black ebony staff 
with its gold spear-head tip has a color-value 
very different from the black tip in the print 
taken from an ordinary negative where it will 
be noted that the gold tip is virtually as black 
as the ebony staff. 

If the reader will turn to our illustration of 
a print from the Seed L. Orthochromatic 
plate, he will observe that the yellows and the 
greens show improvement over the ordinary 
plate, whereas all other colors and shades are 
chromatically out of balance and the picture 
fails to satisfy. Likewise our nerve-centers are 
severely shocked as we turn to the print from 
the ordinary plate and understand its glaring 
faults, whereas for rest and comfort we gladly 
return to our picture panchromatic. 

To the writer, when shown a picture of 
flowers where color is known to exist — and the 
print is from an ordinary negative — it seems a 
crime that beautiful flowers should beso mocked ; 
whereas, when viewing a flower-picture in a 
panchromatic print where all the wonderful 
tracery and delicate shades are shown, there is 
a feeling of contentment and gratitude towards 
the one who has tried with all the art and tools 
at his command to give to God’s beauties a true 
mirror. 

If you have the art of composition and group- 
ing, and to that add the panchromatic values to 
your pictures, it can be seen readily that, were 
your pictures so prepared when submitting them 
in prize-contests, your percentage of reward 
would be greater thereby. 

The data of our flower-study should be of 
interest and the Wratten & Wainwright 8 x 10 
plate was exposed in an Empire State camera 
for the panchromatic print while the Seed L. 
Orthochromatic 5x7 plate was exposed in a 
Home-Portrait Graflex camera, also the ordi- 
nary plate, as well. The Graflex camera is 
particularly well adapted to serious work, particu- 
larly the type which has a long bellows-ex- 
tension. Better work can be accomplished with 
this type of camera, as all objects appear quite 
normal to our vision when viewed unreversed 
on the ground-glass ; and the composition of a 
picture is very much easier and quicker to 
accomplish, as all who are fortunate owners 
will freely admit. The lens used was a Wol- 
lensak Velostigmat F/4.5 of 12-inch focus, and 
stopped to F/8 in each exposure. The Pan- 
chromatic plate with a sensitiveness of F/90 
Wynne was given an exposure through an East- 
man Filter K No. 3 four and one-half times 
normal, or 6 seconds. 

The Seed L. Ortho, Wynne F'/90, was given 
exposure, under same conditions, of 6 seconds. 
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The Seed 30 ordinary plate, speed Wynne 
F/128, was exposed without any filter and 
given 14 second by means of the focal-plane 
shutter on the Home-Portrait Graflex, which 
the writer has tested thoroughly and found very 
accurate and serviceable in work of this kind 
as well as in speed-work. 

The fruit-pieces were placed on a table located 
three feet opposite a southwest window and about 
one foot back from the side of the window-casing. 
The lower half of the window was covered with 
a sheet folded about four thicknesses, so that no 
direct light came through it, and the upper 
half of the window was provided with one thick- 
ness of thin, white cheese-cloth. A white re- 
flector was placed three feet from the subject, 
and at this distance all the color on the shadow- 
side could be seen fairly well. The development 
of all plates in an Eastman tank in the same 
solution for one hour at 65 degrees F. rewarded 
us with the long scale of gradation obtained 
only in this manner. The prints were all made 
on Velox ordinary glossy, developed in Duratol- 
Hydroquinone. The time of development was 
determined by noting the deposit forming in 
the highlights, and the neutral or gray parts of 
the prints. As the background was gray, it was 
necessary to watch only the development of the 
background to obtain all prints in the respective 
values. 

A great many subjects can be photographed 
on an ordinary plate and in that way save the 
expense of either an orthochromatic or panchro- 
matic plate ; but to determine just what plate 
to use, you should make a simple little color- 
value filter. 

From the Eastman Kodak Company obtain 
a piece of blue gelatine film, a green gelatine 
film and a piece of filter-yellow film, each piece 
just one inch square. These three films cost 
about fifty cents for the set. Take a couple of 
314x414 Kodak negative films, and with hot 
water clean all the gelatine from both sides of 
the celluloid. Get a one-ounce bottle of Xylol, 
put up by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. Take about two drams 
of this and dissolve the contents of one small 
fifteen-cent tube of Canada balsam in this 
amount. Put an old 4x 5 glass negative on 
the table, film-side up, and with a small drop of 
glue tack all four corners of one piece of the 
314 x 414 celluloid to the gelatine film. 

With your bottle of liquid balsam and a small 
piece of pointed cardboard pour and smooth 
out on a space about one inch wide and three 
inches long a thin pool of balsam and then lay 
carefully on the pool, first the blue gelatine film, 
then the green film, and lastly the yellow one, 


pushing them into place with the piece of card- 
board in a direct line and their edges touching 
each other. Now pour on top and gently 
spread over the films a very small amount of 
balsam and then place the other 314 x 44 piece 
of celluloid on top. With a piece of blotting- 
paper gently run the edge over all and squeeze 
the surplus balsam from between the two pieces 
and remove all air-bells. Place a piece of © 
4x 5 blotting-paper next to a piece of card- 
board and put on top of all, and then put into 
your printing-frame and leave under pressure 
for about a week ina warm room. The com- 
plete filter may then be cut down with scissors 
or a trimmer to about 114 x 314 inches and the 
edges bound by a piece of black paper lantern- 
slide binding. 

In using the visual-value filter, it will be seen 
upon looking through the blue end that all 
colors have been eliminated and everything is 
in monochrome; and as the object appears to 
the eye, so also will it affect the sensitive sur- 
face of an ordinary plate and show the same 
relations of values in the print. 

If you now look through the green filter, you 
will see colors much better and you will note 
that the greens are not so black, the yellows 
are better, but the reds are still dark, and you 
see the objects or landscape just as an ortho- 
chromatic plate, and a yellow filter in front of 
the lens, will record the exposure on this kind 
of a plate. In order to see just how the color- 
values will register on a Wratten & Wainwright 
plate, when using a yellow filter K 3, place the 
eye to the yellow end of the visual filter and 
you will observe at once that all colors show in 
their proper values, the light reds as well as the 
dark reds, the yellows and greens and blues — 
all are now shown perfectly. Moreover, as the 
eye sees, so also will the lens register on the 
panchromatic plate the beauties of the land- 
scape or garden, the correct color-values of the 
painting, and, were you photographing again 
the old home-scene with the cow and dog and 
the poppies, all would show to our heart’s de- 
sire. What was formerly ordinary, common 
record-work would now take on the appearance 
of perfect color-harmony, and all colors would 
have their detail perfectly recorded. 

To the writer it is a wonderful thought that 
we can do this thing, yet such remarkable pho- 
tographs — subdue any color we desire — give 
strength to a visually weaker color or by the 
purchase of a box of plates and a simple piece 
of yellow-stained gelatine in our cameras take 
a picture having a great number of shades and 
colors, and without any manipulations different 
from our regular procedure. 
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Picturing the Pond-Lily 


W. B. POST 


lover and to one to whom the 
beauties of nature constantly unfold in new 
revelation. In my locality the water-lily takes 
precedence ; indeed, it is the only water-plant 
that lends itself to reproduction in monotone. 
The season here is late, but it is fairly long, 
lastiag often for one month, beginning about 
the middle of July. My favorite spot is Love- 
well’s Pond, which historic neighborhood is 
admirably described by Parkman in his “ Half- 
Century of Conflict,” although it would appear 
that Lovewell and his band were actuated fully 
as much by the promise of bounty for scalps 
as by any feeling of justice or revenge for the 
savage outrages of the red man. 

In American history, from Columbus down, 
the white man has always been the aggressor, 
and the Indian cannot be entirely blamed for 
his brutal and uncivilized methods. 

Often in the early morning, as I sit on the 
sandy shore and an occasional canoe or a flotilla 
from a boys’ camp lands on the beach of the 
“ Battle-ground,” I am transported back — in 
imagination — one hundred and ninety years 
and can see the bold Chaplain Frye, his sweet- 
heart Suzanna, the 
courageous Robbins, 
and the duel between 
Chamberlain and 
Paugus. 

The water in this 
pond is not deep. It 
is very clear and trans- 
parent, and the shore 
slopes away gradually, 
possibly two hundred 
feet, before muddy 
bottom is reached. 
Wading out in hip 
rubber boots, one can 
go a long distance be- 
fore leaving the sand 
and get beyond the 
fringe of water-lilies, 
so that a foreground 
of the flowers can be 
arranged and the 
wooded shores and 
curves of the beach be 
used as a background, 


ORKING with broad-leaved water- 
plants yields much to the picture- 


with a middle-distance IN THE SHADOW OF THE BANK 


of grasses and lily-pads. Although the pond 
is not large, pictures made in this manner 
are necessarily broad views; but one can row 
to the lower end and enter the Saco River, 
along the winding and shallow course of which 
many charming and picturesque studies can 
be found. It is remarkable that a boat can 
be put in at Bog Pond and an all-day trip be 
made, using a paddle in the river, coming out 
at Lovewell’s Pond, two miles from the start- 
ing-point, although one will have covered some- 
thing over twenty miles in the beautiful and 
winding Saco. There is only one short carry, 
and the experts unload the boat and shoot the 
rapids. “Round River” is also one of the 
attractions to the summer guest. 

For my photography here, I prefer the morn- 
ing-hours, preferably from eight to eleven ; even 
earlier would suit better, except that the lilies 
do not open until the sun is well up. A two- 
mile drive brings me to the ground, where I 
hitch the old mare to a tree, don my rubber- 
boots, and take to the water, using an 8 x 10 
camera and tripod. I am sufficiently old-fash- 
ioned to stick to the tools and methods of thirty 
years ago. My Ross Rapid Symmetrical and a 
Steinheil, made in the early eighties, are likely 
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to work not half so fast as the modern lenses 
and to require some stopping down. It is 
essential to have sunlight to cast some shadow ; 
but care must be taken that the stamens of the 
flowers themselves are not too heavily indicated, 
otherwise they will appear too black. Side- 
lighting with the sun a little behind the camera 
gives me the best results; but it is not safe to 
give a fixed rule, as conditions and atmosphere 
will largely govern the course to be pursued. 
With the camera planted in the water, the lens 
is brought only a foot or two above the surface, 
necessitating a careful adjustment of both front, 
back and side swings in order to correct the 
lines properly. The immediate foreground will 
show clearly, and the flowers and leaves will take 
the glint of sunlight, the middle-planes will 
soften, and the rising mist will impart to the 
distant trees and mountains the proper atmos- 
pheric value, and also give the sky a tonal 
value. Sometimes the light summer-clouds rising 
from behind the woods and hills can be suf- 
ficiently indicated by the use of a yellow screen 
and a color-sensitive plate. Indeed, I use a ray- 
filter and an orthochromatic plate in all my 
work. The exposures should be made on a 
comparatively-still day. The lilies and _lily- 
pads lie sufficiently heavy on the water not to 
move much in a light breeze, but very little 
wind will suffice to ripple the surface and create 
small waves on which the plants will rise and 
fall. When one’s composition is arranged and 
all is ready, there will be times when these 
waves quiet down for a few seconds. The very 
fact of moving around the camera creates some 
agitation in the water, and one must wait until 
that motion disappears. 

A painter can add or take away from his pic- 
ture any accessories that seem to him to improve 
the composition; but the man with a camera is 
much hampered in this respect. However, in 
working with this subject, it can be done; but 
the reader of this article must work that prob- 
lem out for himself. One of my favorite posi- 
tions is off the so-called ‘‘ Battle-ground,” a short 
distance from “ Fight Brook.” I choose this 
on account of a harder bottom and clearer 
water. Itis also a commanding location, as one 
can have a sandy beach, a rocky shore with 
reaches of pine woods, or a chain of low hills 
forthe background; and whatalso interests me — 
I can see my horse and buggy. It does not 
seem to matter much if there are flies or not, 
the old mare will dig a big hole with her fore- 
feet, and as she gradually goes down by the 
head, I have to come ashore and pull her out, 
find a new place to tie her, or fill in the hole. 
In only little more than a foot of water and in 


the sand the flowers at this spot will make a 
good growth and the lily-pads seem even larger 
than usual. Here must have been a fishing- 
ground for Paugus and his band, for there are 
pickerel and black bass in the pond. 

A dozen or more years ago I did some fish- 
ing, and recall taking seven bass one afternoon, 
the lot weighing a trifle over twenty-two pounds. 
Did the Indians see the beauties of the land- 
scape all around them, I wonder? One morn- 
ing last summer, when the pond was still and 
the lines of smoke spiraled up from the rail- 
road and the distant factory behind the fringe 
of the shore, I could almost imagine the thin 
columns as rising from distant camp-fires. 

All through this portion of Maine and into 
New Hampshire these water-lily ponds abound, 
the formations being much the same. Particu- 
larly true is this of the backgrounds of hills and 
mountains, although it is not often that the 
water is so transparent that the stems of the 
plants can be traced to the bottom of the pond ; 
nor is it usual to find such a hard, sandy bed. 
In most cases the photographer has to manipu- 
late his camera from a boat, as the lilies close in 
shore are not often the best. The flowers here 
are so numerous that although many are gath- 
ered, there always appear to be plenty left. 

That my pictures are mostly all foreground- 
studies, does not mean that I am confined to 
that style of work by the conditions here, but 
indicates only a preference influenced, no doubt, 
by the absence of clouds on most days in mid- 
summer. Personally, I prefer high sky-lines 
when one can get tone-values instead of clouds. 
There is no such thing as a blank white sky in 
nature, although often in half-tone reproductions 
it is impossible to retain the soft tones of gray. 
The sun should not be directly behind the cam- 
era in the summer-time unless there is a cirrus 
or cumulus formation, a solid bank of wind- 
or rain-clouds, or something in the nature of 
smoke or atmosphere that will give a tonal 
value. It must not be understood that I advise 
the landscapist to photograph with the sun be- 
hind his camera at other times than the summer, 
for I certainly do not. It is to be avoided, if 
possible. With a quartering light or even with 
the sun directly in front, one will almost inva- 
riably obtain the best results in softness and 
quality in both the foreground and sky and in 
all the planes. Of course, there will be times 
at all seasons of the year when direct rays from 
behind are desirable and, maybe, necessary. 
Again, one cannot have the direct rays enter 
the lens, as sun-spots will appear or the entire 
plate will be dimmed. Such a lighting is often 
to be desired, particularly in winter; so I suggest 
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a hood over the lens, or that some object in the 
immediate foreground come between the sun 
and the lens, but in such a manner that with a 
long-focus lens it does not appear on the plate. 

In the confined spaces of the river and under 
and around the picturesque covered bridges one 
has much more opportunity to obtain bits and 
fragments than in the broad expanse of the 
pond. There one finds the quiet water in the 
shadow of the bank and under the overhanging 
trees. In the valley of the Saco, where the 
river makes new channels, there are left quiet 
pools and stretches of the old river; places 
where in addition to the water-lilies one will 
find the arrow-head with its blue spikes, and 
also, in the approaches, the deeper blue of the 
iris. 

Crossing the covered bridge a short distance 
from my house, one emerges on the broad ex- 
panse of the Intervale and soon reaches a 
cluster of houses and enters the state of New 
Hampshire. After driving along the line of 
the foothills, one turns back again on to the 
Intervale in a winding country-road, through 
corn-fields, patches of potatoes, hay-fields and 
pasture-lands, soon reaching a portion of the old 
river lying in the shadow of Kearsarge. It 
is quite a broad piece of water, covered with 
water-plants, the lilies very thick in the center, 
and great clusters of arrow-heads along the 
bank. The water is quite deep, and there is 
no sandy bottom here. One will easily go over 
his rubber boots in the soft mud, and if he 
should trip on the decayed branches of trees, or 


the stems of lily-pads, or sink too deep in the 
ooze, the blood-suckers are waiting for him, and 
big fellows they are, too. It is, however, a fas- 
cinating and beautiful spot, filled with soft lights 
and shades. White and gray birches overhang 
the water in the narrow reaches, then the river 
broadens out into marshy land, filled with 
surprises to the photographer. I have spent 
many hours here. It is a charming spot for 
out-of-door portraiture, the groups of lilies and 
birches making fine settings for figure-work. 

As to my methods, they can be seen to be 
very simple, without any secrets, and as I make 
no memoranda to speak of, it is not easy to 
furnish correct data. With a sixteen-inch Ross 
lens on an 8 x 10 Seed Landscape Orthochro- 
matic plate, using a stop F/16 to F/22, from two 
to four seconds’ exposure is given. My Steinheil 
lens of thirteen-inch focus is somewhat faster, 
and the time has to be cut down about one-half. 
The modern lenses, working at larger apertures, 
are likely to be much more rapid, so that the 
above suggestion cannot be used for the objec- 
tive of to-day. I assume that most every one is 
more or less a lover of flowers and plants, and 
to copy them amid their native environments is 
a privilege and pleasure, alike to the painter 
and the camera-worker. 
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In our daily intercourse, publicity plays the 
role of universal purveyor that takes all orders 
and executes them. So far, nothing has been 
found that can compete with it in this line. 


LILIES IN DEEP WATER 


W. B. POST 
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Washing Prints and Negatives at Home 


JAMES THOMSON 


tion is adequate washing in order that 

the film be freed of harmful chemicals, 
the chief of which is the double salt hyposul- 
phite of silver and soda. If the latter is not 
removed entirely by washing, there is every 
likelihood that the whites of prints in time will 
assume a sickly yellow with possibly brownish 
patches as well, followed by eventual fading of 
the image. 

In this connection I was lately shown a lot 
of gaslight paper prints that had begun to de- 
velop the rusty stain. These were pictures of a 
child which a fond father had taken, his object 
being to have a record of growth from year to 
year. Like a good many others, however, this 
gentleman was content simply to push the but- 
ton and leave it for others “to do the rest.” 
As a consequence his effort goes for naught, 
for the simple reason that his human documen- 
tary records are in a fair way to fade away 
entirely in a few years. 

The faults were plain enough, and to the 
practical photographer the cause was not far to 
seek. Let no one, however, run away with the 
idea that my friend got any satisfaction on 
showing the faulty prints to the persons respon- 
sible. Eight years, he was informed, is a con- 
siderable length of time, and one must not 
expect to have other than defective prints at the 
expiration of such a period. 

No doubt the youthful salesman (how they 
rob the cradle for salesmen in some such places !) 
gave his opinion in perfect sincerity. Of actual 
photographic practice he doubtless had known 
little. To him, and such as he, ten years is as 
a century in the life of a gaslight print. 

When you let any Tom, Dick or Harry do 
your printing, what guaranty have you that he 
gives more than a perfunctory rinse to the 
prints once they have left the hypo? When 
prints are impermanent (as in this case) it is 
evident enough that the washing has been 
slighted. How long will the postcard-pictures 
“made while you wait ” last ? 

However, we need not waste sympathy on 
such persons as my friend. He should have 
escaped uncertainty by doing the work himself. 
Remember that in development and printing 
faults may fora long time be concealed in the 
image, time alone bringing them to the front. 
When washing has been neglected, in whole or 
part, there is small chance of final escape from 


(): equal importance with thorough fixa- 


the consequences of error. Nature is not to 
be fooled, even if the customer is. Slowly but 
surely the detrimental chemicals are doing their 
work, of which visible evidence in the shape 
of brown patches, yellowed whites, and van- 
ishing image will in due course be forthcoming. 

An hour’s washing for negatives and prints 
is usually deemed sufficient, provided there be a 
constant movement of water. It will not an- 
swer to allow negatives or prints to lie in the 
bottom of a dish unless the water be changed 
frequently. 

When I took to photographic practice, like 
a good many others, I lacked running water in 
my darkroom. I was, therefore, obliged to do 
the plate- and print-washing in the bathroom. 
Figure 1 shows the method I adopted and still 
employ to wash negatives. Double-pointed 
tacks are driven in pairs into the board, as in- 
dicated, the distance apart being dictated by 
the dimensions of the negatives involved. As I 
personally employ 4 x 5 plates, the tacks on the 
board I use are at intervals of four and one-half 
inches. A loop made of chain, stout wire or 
twine holds the board in position at the faucet 
end. 

Figure 2 exemplifies my method of wash- 
ing prints when there are more than half a 
dozen. I can also wash enlargements thus 
when of 8 x 10 dimensions or smaller. In order 
that the current of water may not flow directly 
upon the film and thus cause blisters, there is 
placed at the lower end of the board a piece of 
old toweling, the end hanging well down into 
the water. Besides keeping the water from 
flowing directly on to the emulsion, the cloth 
carries the current away down into the recep- 
tacle, thus ensuring constant change. 

Nor must prints, for the first ten minutes at 
least, be permitted to float film side up on the 
surface of the water. Prints develop yellow 
stains when not completely submerged. When 
prints are taken from the hypo-bath they should 
be plunged in water and on no account must the 
air be allowed to play upon any part of the 
emulsionized surface during the first part of 
the washing-period. Users of gaslight papers 
who have been troubled with yellow stains will 
find a remedy in keeping the fingers from touch- 
ing the film, and in washing, guarding the film 
from the air. Prints floating on the water are 
certain to have parts of the film exposed to 
the air and thus to develop stains. When a 
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MUSIC-STAND, GOLDEN GATE PARK J. G BEACH 


print is thus stained, a satisfactory result may ever, that when the bath is strong and freshly 
be had by sepia toning by the sulphide-process. made, the negative can be removed immediately 

In Fig. 3 is shown a satisfactory way to wash on the disappearance of the whiteness without 
prints when they are limited in number. detriment to the lasting-qualities. When a 

Readers must consider the sketches merely as hypo-bath has been used for a considerable time 
suggestions. For example, in order not to con- it has, of course, become weakened to such ex- 
fuse matters I show but a single faucet, though tent as to become uncertain. Every negative 
in reality there are two in a bathtub. Then _ or sheet of paper immersed in the bath carries | 
again, the water is shown flowing directly on to a certain quantity of alkali into it, and for this 
the prints — something that in practice should reason the hypo in time will become very im- | 
always be avoided. perfectly operative. The fact can be deter- 

In regard to the operation of fixing, it may mined, in the case of negatives, by the slowness 
be superfluous to add, but can do no harm to in disappearance of the creaminess, but there is 
reiterate, the oft-repeated injunction to use a no way in the case of paper to determine weak- 
fresh hypo-bath. It is the usual injunction to ness. Always, however, in the case of papers, 
leave a negative in the bath for as long againas the bath should be kept acid. Test the bath 
the time it has taken for the creaminess to disap- from time to time and if found to be alkaline, 
pear. It has been proved by experiment, how- add a few drops of acetic acid. 
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Detail of Board for 
Washing Plates 


Fog a 
A Print-Washing Suggestion 


HOME WASHING-SCHEMES 
JAMES THOMSON 
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Enlarging with a Fixed-Focus Enlarger 


PHIL M. RILEY 


HIS is the era of the small camera. No 

longer do any except professionals or ad- 

vanced amateurs of unusually serious 
purpose depend upon a large camera for their 
best efforts. Experience has proved that to do 
so is unnecessary unless, perhaps, for portraiture 
in which minutely-accurate rendering of facial 
characteristics or a fleeting expression of coun- 
tenance depends upon contact-printing. In 
most ordinary amateur work, thanks to the 
splendid definition obtainable with anastigmatic 
lenses, large prints of excellent quality may be 
taken easily and economically from small nega- 
tives, either by daylight or artificial light, by 
means of a fixed-focus enlarger. 

There are many advantages in adopting this 
popular method of procedure which will become 
apparent as we progress. As a fair basis of 
comparison I have chosen two cameras from 
price-lists at hand, both excellent instruments 
for what they are intended. The former, a 
popular 614 x 814 folding-model, weighs 6 
pounds 8 ounces, whereas the latter, a 314 x 414 
Folding Ensign De Luxe, weighs only 2 pounds 
8 ounces, yet has virtually the same or equiva- 
lent adjustments and may also be used as a plate- 
camera if desirable. On long tramps afield or 
for frequent use about town the difference be- 
tween a conspicuous, heavy camera and a light 
one compact enough to be placed out of sight in 
an overcoat pocket is an important consideration, 
and the ease of carrying the latter will prove a 
most welcome factor. The weight of a dozen 
glass dryplates in their holders, which amounts 
to several pounds, and that of a twelve-exposure 
roll of film, which amounts to only a few ounces, 
is also very much in favor of the latter. 

Turning to the matter of prices, the large 
plate-camera costs $48 fitted with an F/8 recti- 
linear lens, or $101 with an F/6.8 anastigmat 
and automatic shutter. The small film-camera 
costs only $50 with an F/6.8 anastigmat in an 
automatic shutter, and, like the larger instru- 
ment, has sufficient bellows-extension to permit 
the use of a single combination of the lens alone 
for long-focus work or to photograph small objects 
in life size. A special focusing-scale is pro- 
vided for this purpose. Thus it may be seen 
that, because of the smaller size, anastigmatic 
lens-quality is obtained at the very substantial 
saving of $51. 

Still further savings are effected in sensitive 
material. A dozen 614 x 814 Hammer Double- 


Coated Orthochromatic plates cost $1.83 or 
about 15 cents a picture ; whereas a twelve-ex- 
posure roll of 344 x 414 Ensign, Ansco or any 
of the popular brands of film, non-halation and 
orthochromatic, costs 70 cents, or about 6 cents 
a picture, and Hammer Double-Coated Ortho- 
chromatic plates 314 x 414 cost 48 cents a 
dozen, or 4 centsa picture. On this latter basis 
two to four times as many negatives can be 
made within a given limit of expense and only 
those which are particularly successful need be 
enlarged, whereas, if the negatives are large 
they must be printed large if at all. 

Bromide paper is used for enlarging, 614 x 814 
Monox, for instance, costing 41 cents a dozen, 
or about 314 cents asheet. It is a developing- 
paper resembling Instanto, Argo, Cyko, Velox 
or any other so-called “ gaslight” paper, except 
that it is much more rapid and must be handled 
with greater caution to prevent light-fog. It is 
loaded into the enlarger and developed under a 
deep orange or ruby-light such as is employed 
for negative-work, the ordinary gaslight paper 
developer being diluted with two to three times 
the normal quantity of water. Of course this 
dilution makes the developer go farther and so 
is a form of economy. 

A fixed-focus enlarger, such as the $6.00 
Ingento Enlarger, the $3.00 Brownie Enlarging- 
Camera or the $3.00 Mascot Printing-Box, con- 
sists of a light-proof box of wood or heavy 
cardboard, resembling the frustrum of a quad- 
rangular pyramid in shape, with provision for a 
negative at the small end, a sheet of bromide 
paper at the large end and an achromatic lens 
fixed at the point of focus between them. Print- 
ing is effected by pointing the small or negative 
end towards the light as in the case of a printing- 
frame, after a sheet of bromide paper has been put 
in place while in the darkroom. Films are en- 
larged by placing them between two clear glasses. 
One must be sure to place the image-side of glass- 
or film-negatives towards the bromide paper at 
the other end of the enlarger. 

For enlarging miniature negatives 15, x 214 
and 134 x 2%¢@ to 314 x 51, postcard size, there 
are the V. P. Kodak Enlarging-Camera at $1.75 
and the Mascot Jr. Printing-Box at $2.50. And 
right at this point it seems appropriate to state 
that, by comparison with cameras of postcard 
size, miniature cameras effect economies in use 
of similar character to those already outlined 
for larger sizes. 
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No one who understands gaslight-printing will 
have trouble with bromide-work, particularly as 
development lasts from 1 to 144 minutes, thus 
providing greater latitude with less opportunity 


of error. Instead of flashing up to full depth 
in 15 to 30 seconds, the bromide-image appears 
gradually, more like negative-development, and 
there is no doubt when the “ stopping-point ” is 
reached nor fear that a little longer immersion 
will cause any harm. 

This absence of the nervous tension of gas- 
light-printing will appeal as a great comfort to 
those who have never done any bromide-work. 
But right here let it be understood that within 
limits this nervous tension is unnecessary. It is 
the result of ignoring or not knowing the ex- 
istence of a “stopping-point” in development. 
This seemingly odd expression refers to the fact 
that the development of a correctly-timed gas- 
light print slows down after 15 to 30 seconds, 
according as the paper is a contrast or soft 
emulsion, so that a few seconds’ further develop- 
ment will make no considerable difference. This 
is the true guide to gaslight-printing. If the 
“ stopping-point ” is not reached and a print 
must be snatched out of the developer hastily to 
save it, overexposure is the cause. 

Returning now to the subjeet of bromide- 
printing, daylight or artificial light may be used. 
To work conveniently by daylight, an accessible 
darkroom is needed for loading and developing. 
With artificial light the kitchen, bath or any 
convenient room may be used at night by lower- 
ing dark window-shades and turning on or off 
the bright printing-light as required. In day- 
light-printing point the enlarger out of a door 
or window towards the unobstructed sky to ensure 
even illumination, but keep the negative-end of 
the enlarger covered with an opaque gossamer 
focusing-cloth until the enlarger is placed in 
the proper position for exposure, unless there 
is a shutter at the lens. 

Of course, daylight-enlarging has the disad- 
vantage that it cannot be brought down to a 
definite basis because of fluctuations of the light 
at different hours of the day, season of the year, 
and with changes of weather or passing clouds. 
However, for two or three hours during the 
middle of a pleasant day conditions are fairly 
constant and after a little experience one will be 
able to judge the density of negatives and to 
approximate exposures with fair accuracy. In 
the meantime test-exposures may be made on 
slips of paper fastened to the hinged door of the 
enlarger with thumb-tacks. A 614 x 814 sheet, 


for instance, cuts into 14 strips about 1546 of an 
inch wide and 414 inches long that are quite 
satisfactory. 


It will be found much easier to 


learn something of correct printing-time if nega- 
tives are kept in envelopes or so-called negative- 
preservers with suitably printed blanks for 
number, description, ete. They cost only ten 
cents for a package of fifty. The correct print- 
ing-time for any given paper and light may be 
written on each envelope and will be found use- 
ful for future guidance. 

Daylight printing-time will vary from ten 
seconds to several minutes. As my own nega- 
tives are fully exposed and not dense, the print- 
ing-time averages from ten to twenty seconds. 
By artificial light these same negatives print in 
five toten minutes. I use electricity in the form 
of a 100-watt Mazda bulb within a Brownie 
Enlarging-Camera Illuminator having a semi- 
circular white reflector and a flashed opal-glass 
window. To print, the negative-end of the 
enlarger is placed about one inch from the opal 
glass, using a book or other convenient object 
as a support, and making certain that the sup- 
port is of proper height so that the opal glass, 
negative and bromide paper are all plumb and 
thus parallel. This ensures even illumination. 

As already stated, development is much like 
that of any gaslight paper, and the same fixing- 
bath is used. It is preferable to adopt the 
developer recommended by the manufacturer of 
the bromide paper in use. Almost any gaslight 
paper developer will serve, however, if diluted 
with an equal quantity of water. As prints ap- 
pear by ruby-light to be darker than they really 
are, an allowance must be made. This will 
give no trouble after the first few prints. Im- 
merse the printed paper before development in 
a tray of clean water until limp, and rinse the 
print after development before placing in the 
fixing-bath. Yellow stains are avoided in this 
way and also by frequent rocking of the tray to 
move the prints about in the fixing-bath, pre- 
vent matting together and ensure even fixing. 
Use a deep porcelain tray or agate-ware pan 
that will hold a generous quantity of the bath, 
which is cheap and should not be used sparingly. 
Fixing requires fifteen minutes followed by 
washing in running water for one hour or in 
twelve complete changes of water, making sure 
that the water reaches every portion of all the 
prints. 

After thorough washing, the prints may be 
quickly and easily toned to a beautiful sepia if 
desired. Pleasing tones depend upon a subject 
of average strength; good results from flat, 
weak negatives are out of the question. The 
print, also, must be a fairly strong one and of a 
good pure black color. It is not necessary to 
use it, but the following developer is particularly 
well adapted to sepia-toning on Monox paper : 
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Sodium sulphite, anhydrous................... 34 ounce 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous................ 114 ounces 


Potassium 


With this formula, development will require 
about three minutes. Fix for fifteen minutes as 
usual and wash for one hour. It is important 
that all of the hypo be eliminated. 

The washed prints may now be toned by 
immersion in the following bleaching-solution 
until the bleaching stops, which will be in two 
or three minutes : 


Potassium ferricyanide.......................... 105 grains 
Potassium bromide .........................00008 45 grains 
Commercial ammonia............................. 3 drops 


Wash in two changes of water and redevelop 
in the following : 


Sodium sulphide (saturated solution) 4 dram 


When fully redeveloped, wash in five or six 
changes of water or about half an hour in run- 
ning water. 

Whether the prints are toned or left black, they 
may be dried by laying them face down upon 
white cheese-cloth stretched upon a wooden frame 
or thrown upon the floor. They will curl but 
little and will become absolutely flat if placed 
under a heavy weight for several hours when dry. 

Enlarging is as enjoyable as it is simple, and 


furnishes a delightful pastime for long evenings 
at home. Moreover, subjects to which you 
have attached little importance will take on a 
new dignity, beauty and interest in larger size. 
Suitable only for an album before, they may 
now be framed or passe-partouted for wall deco- 
ration and so furnish admirable remembrance- 
gifts at moderate cost. 

The big argument for constant printing by 
enlargement is that, during the period of learn- 
ing photography, large prints of good quality may 
be made from the successful negatives, whereas 
the unsuccessful negatives have cost only a little. 
My advice to a beginner, therefore, is to buy a 
small camera and a fixed-focus enlarger. After 
a year or so, when their use has been mastered, 
if interest in photography continues unabated, 
a larger camera may be bought and the big 
things in photography essayed from an artistic 
standpoint. 


Faces fade, and the people we once knew, 
some of them, are gone forever. Children grow 
up and go away. The old house is torn down. 
The pets die or disappear. The time to take 
the picture is when you see it. The historic 
value of things, fixed in the form of a photo- 
graph, is beyond price. The camera habit en- 
dears us to life, prevents nostalgia, preserves 
sanity, and makes for health, happiness, sound 
sleep and good digestion. — Elbert Hubbard. 


VERY PATIENT 


WINN W. DAVIDSON 
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EDITORIAL 


Unwise Economy 


MONG the many troubles which beset the 
beginner in photographic practice is 
stained prints. Most of the failures of this kind 
that are submitted to our Guild Department for 
analysis are prints which are discolored around 
the edges, which merely emphasizes the evil of 
using developing-trays of cramped dimensions. 
Here, at least, the amateur should emulate the 
professional practitioner who uses trays of 
generous dimensions— much larger than the 
prints to be handled. This enables him to keep 
the developing-solution well mixed, so that no 
sediment can form, and to maintain it at the 
required temperature. The use of large trays 
also permits the prints to move about, without 
injuring each other, and to be acted upon uni- 
formly by the solution. In this way a batch of 
prints can be treated in much less time than it 
takes to handle each print separately. Similarly, 
the successful professional needs quarters pro- 
vided with plenty of room, light and ventilation. 
What photo-finisher—like many amateurs — 
would be willing to work with skimpy trays and 
in a small, stuffy closet?’ How can he be ex- 
pected to produce results of uniformly excellent 
quality and of assured permanence’ And, like 
the conscientious professional expert, the ama- 
teur should be just as eager that his work yield 
enduring satisfaction, whether his friends be 
critical or not; for there is no necessity that 
prints be spotty or stained, or, if originally flaw- 
less, gradually lose their color and fade. It is 
evident that if a 4x5 print is developed ina 
tray of the same size, the solution is not given 
a fair chance to perform its mission, and any 
inequality of its action is likely to show more at 
the edges than anywhere else. This is true, 
particularly, in the case of printing-out and de- 
veloping-papers, although Platinotype prints do 
not require dishes of greater capacity, because 
the special developing-solution used maintains 
a uniform action without being agitated. 

The spasmodic camera-user naturally shrinks 
from doing any of his work on a large scale on 
account of the expense and inconvenience, and 
very often treats his pastime with indifference 
or as an occasional plaything. In such cases 
he can blame only himself, and not the process 
or the materials. The serious worker, however, 


should take a leaf from the expert’s book of ex- 


perience and adopt some of his methods — at 
least in a limited way — making use of fairly 
large trays in handling his prints. For the 
development and fixation of plates and films, 
however, modern ingenuity has evolved appa- 
ratus remarkable for compactness and efficiency, 
even plates up to 8 x 10 inches being cared for 
in this way, of which convenience the wise pro- 
fessional is only too glad to avail himself. 


Our Camera Clubs 


N view of the difficulty with which camera 

clubs in this country maintain themselves 
now-a-days — some of them even going out of 
existence — it may be interesting to know 
whether this condition cannot be remedied. Al- 
though there are manifold reasons for the de- 
cadence of these amateur organizations — and 
these have been pointed out frequently in this 
magazine — it is undoubtedly true that among 
the principal causes are a lack of initiative, en- 
thusiasm and a unity of purpose. A_ well- 
equipped leader of influence and resourcefulness 
with a strong and inspiring personality, and with 
plenty of leisure, is a boon to any club, and he 
will accomplish more than a president who can 
offer only pecuniary support. In the absence 
of such an accomplished executive, a powerful 
board of management, with an efficient publicity- 
committee and sufficient funds to carry on the 
club’s activities, should accomplish splendid re- 
sults. Of course, the intimate relationship and 
sympathetic cobperation which exist among the 
English camera clubs are not quite so easy to 
maintain between American clubs, for geograph- 
ical reasons. In a camera club every member 
should be an energetic and loyal worker, although 
it is well to cultivate the social side; but men 
who contribute nothing except their presence are 
more of a detriment than a benefit to any active 
organization. By its well-directed activities a 
camera club — composed as it ought to be of as 
many desirable persons as possible who are in- 
terested in photography — may easily become 
an institution of weight and authority in all 
matters pertaining to photography, and can, if 
it will, exert a powerful influence on behalf of 
certain educational questions in the community. 
Activities in this direction, based upon altruistic 
motives, cannot but redound to the credit of 
the club and to the glory of the art-science. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, 


oston, U.S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in Pooro- 
Era. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may havea 
solid silver cup, of original and artistic design, suitably 
engraved. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

8. A package of prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
ts sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of 
the competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate 
or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. 
sure to state on the back of every print exactly 
for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in Pxoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educational 
institutions throughout the country. The only charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. This collection is every year of rare beauty 
and exceptional educational value. Persons interested 
to have one of these PHoro-Era prize-collections shown 
in their home-city will please communicate with the 
Editor of PHoro-Era. 


Awards — Growing Flowers 
Closed May 31, 1914 


First Prize: Fannie T. Cassidy. 

Second Prize: Alexander Murray. 

Third Prize: Edwin A. Roberts. 

Honorable Mention: Beatrice B. Bell, F. E. Bronson, 
J. H. Field, Cora B. Fletcher, Alice F. Foster, Bertran 
F. Hawley, Wm. Ludlum, Jr., Harry G. Phister, W. B. 
Post, L. M. Reightmeyer, William Gordon Shields. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Geo. S. Akasu, Claus Bogel, 
Paul M. Elder, Charles A. Hughes, Emil G. Joseph, 
K. H. Ludwig, A. B. Mears, Claude Davis Millar, 
Albert F. Snyder, R. W. Stevens, Alice Willis. 


Subjects for Competition 


“Landscapes.” Closes July 31. 
“ Outdoor-Portraits.” Closes August 31. 
“Waterscapes.” Closes September 30. 


“ Indoor-Portraits.” Closes October 31. 

“ Decorative Applications.”” Closes November 30. 
“My Home.” Closes December 31. 

“ Winter-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 
“General.” Closes February 28. 

“ Flashlights.” Closes March 31. 

“Tnteriors with Figures.’’ Closes April 30. 
“Street-Scenes.” Closes May 31. 

‘* Wet-Weather Subjects.” Closes June 30. 
“Outdoor-Sports.” Closes July 31. 

“ Public Buildings.” Closes August 31. 
“Clouds in Landscape.” Closes September 30. 
Garden-Scenes.”” Closes October 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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Waterscapes —Photo-Era Competition 
Closes September 30 


As the summer-days grow warmer, how the sea calls 
to those of us who, while biding in the hill-country, 
carry the love of the sea in our hearts. 

The soft murmur of the wind in the pine-trees seems 
the very voice of the sea and wakens longings for its 
quiet lullaby, or crashing reveille. 


“* There’s a schooner in the offing 
With her top-sails shut with fire, 
And my heart has gone aboard her, 
For the Islands of Desire.” 


Fortunate are those who /ind their “Isle of Desire,” 
and there abide in peace and quietness with some 
chosen friend — and a camera ! 

Old ocean’s moods are so various and change his as- 
pect so completely, that one is kept on the qui vive, and 
monotony is a word unknown. 

It often happens that one finds in some quiet cove a 
typical scene illustrative of this verse of Browning’s : 


“ Oh, good gigantic smile o’ the brown old earth, 
This autumn morning! How he sets his bones 
To bask i’ the sun, and thrusts out knees and feet 
For the ripples to run over in their mirth ; 
Listening the while, where on the heap of stones 
The white breast of the sea-lark twitters sweet.” 


While all one needs do is to go out on some point 
which receives the full force of wind and sea to find 
Lowell’s 


“ Cliffs of emerald topped with snow, 
That lifted and lifted, and then let go 
A great white avalanche of thunder.” 


The calm, blue days are wonderful, and sometimes 
one can succeed in catching on one’s plate the satiny 
shine and crinkle of the comparatively-still water and, 
possibly, the clear reflection of a curling crest in the 
mirror-like under-surface of the wave, or the waver- 
ing reflection of a passing sail. 

But the genuine sea-lover, however much he may en- 
joy the calm and quiet of the pleasant days, wakes 
with a thrill of joy to the whistling roar of the north- 
east wind tugging and straining at his windows. For 
it is the “ Nor’-easter ’ that kicks up the surf, and but 
for thoughts of peril to “ those who go down to the sea 
in ships,” there is hardly a more awful and exhilerating 
joy than the watching of old ocean ina storm. Prop- 
erly protected one may venture to “ stand amid the roar 
of a surf-tormented shore ’’ — but unless he wishes to 
risk life and limb, to say nothing of apparatus, he had 
better wait a bit before trying to photograph the 
prancing “ white horses.” 

And, indeed, one will find that the waves increase in 
size for a time after rain and wind have subsided, unless 
a land-breeze should rise that will flatten them out in a 
few hours. 

In all its moods, from grave and somber to gay and 
scintillating, from peace and quiet to wild tumult, the 
sea is a never-ending inspiration and source of joy to 
poet and artist, to nature-lover and to photographer. 

The phase of the ocean-pageant one is to strive to 
portray will determine largely the sort of apparatus 
one should choose. If the milder, sunnier aspects pre- 
sent themselves, there are advantages in the tripod-out- 
fit which would be entirely impractical for the stormy, 
windy days. After a little experience, one can deter- 


mine what is best adapted to one’s own methods of work- 


ing. Two such acknowledged masters of surf-photo- 
graphy as F. J. Mortjmer and the late James H. McCorkle 
differ completely in their methods. Mr. Mortimer uses 
a hand-camera of the stoutest make and, protected by 
hip-boots, rubber coat and sou’wester, even sometimes 
secured by a rope about his waist, he ventures out on to 
slippery rocks almost under the breaking waves he 
photographs so successfully. 

Mr. McCorkle, on the contrary, used a tripod-equip- 
ment, orthochromatic plates and a color-screen, and 
obtained wonderful pictures therewith. 

So you see it is the “man behind the gun ” rather 
than the instrument that makes for success or failure. 

If it is the tripod-equipment you have selected, then a 
wise way to do is to select some attractive bit of shore- 
line, a gracefully-curving line of beach or a bold head- 
land at the foot of which the sea breaks forcefully, and 
observe it until you determine at what stage of the tide 
and in what light the best effect may be obtained. Then 
set up your camera and arrange the picture on your 
ground-glass so that the line of shore cuts the picture- 
space pleasingly and the horizon is level and preferably 
high. More graceful wave-forms will be obtained if 
the camera be pointed rather more along shore than 
directly out to sea. 

The stage-setting having been arranged satisfactorily, 
it then remains to wait for the performers. If you 
watch the rollers for a time you will observe a certain 
rhythm, a more or less regular recurrence of the larger 
waves, which come usually in groups of three. These 
can be seen, many times, making up far out at sea, but 
appearances are ofttimes deceitful, and what looked at a 
distance like a splendid overtopping fellow may break 
too soon, or not soon enough, and furnish nothing picto- 
rial. Patience is the chief desideratum in this sort of 
work, and you will doubtless let pass some golden op- 
portunity and, perhaps, at last release your shutter too 
soon or too late for best results. 

Speaking of shutters — unquestionably the best type 
for work at the shore is the roller-blind shutter — either 
focal-plane or working before the lens. Metal shutters 
need a great deal of extra attention and, even with the 
best of care, they are apt to get ‘‘ rheumatic” and unre- 
liable because of the dampness. If you set your shutter- 
speed at a fiftieth of a second and it gives you a fifth, 
the resultant negative is likely to prove unsatisfactory. 

If the focal-plane shutter is used, the tendency is to 
give too short an exposure. The light at the shore is 
very strong and with a rapid plate a short exposure 
is necessary; but the extremely rapid exposure required 
with the focal-plane shutter is apt to “ freeze ” the spray 
and produce an effect of particles of ice miraculously 
suspended in the air. 

Although sunlit spray is about as brilliantly white as 
anything imaginable, the shadows in the rocks are corre- 
spondingly dark, and too short an exposure produces the 
chalk-and-ink effect most undesirable, with loss of detail 
both in spray and rocks. It also does away with all 
feeling of motion. A slight blur is rather desirable 
than otherwise, as only so can the leap and onrush of 
the masses of water be suggested. 

The Thornton-Pickard before-the-lens shutter has 
the added advantage of affording a protection for the 
lens right up to the moment of exposure. There is 
almost sure to be more or less spray in the air and the 
lens soon becomes frosted with moisture, completely 
spoiling the clearness of the image. After focusing, 
the lens should be wiped carefully with a soft cloth, 
provided no grit or flying sand has lodged there to cause 
scratches, and capped until the moment of exposure. 

It is well also to have the focusing-cloth of some 
waterproof material and so constructed that it can be 
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fastened over the camera, protecting all but the lens 
itself. It should be large enough to do this and leave 
ample width to gather firmly and closely about the head 
and back of the camera, for a skimpy cloth is very trying 
to one’s disposition in a strong wind. The tripod should 
be one of great strength and rigidity, and large enough 
to permit the legs to be spread wide apart for greater 
stability, and to allow for more or less sinking, if used 
on a sandy shore. The joints must be reliable; for 
slipping might mean the loss of your apparatus. 

After a trip, the camera should be thoroughly over- 
hauled and all metal parts carefully wiped, possibly 
oiled, or the salt air and spray will corrode them. 

The troubles of the hand-camera man are less numer- 
ous. He can chase up his picture with greater freedom 
and ease, however elusive it may seem. 

One thing to be remembered is that the lower your 
point of view the higher will your breakers appear. It 
is a temptation, perhaps, to climb to some safe and dry 
vantage-point on the top of the cliff; but this is a sure 
way to dwarf the surf. At the risk of a ducking for 
one’s self and camera, the lowest point possible should 
be selected, if big surf is to be recorded. Be careful, 
however, if the tide be rising or something worse than 
a ducking may overtake you. 

But “ Waterscapes ” are obtainable elsewhere than at 
the seashore, and for purposes of this contest views of 
lake and even river should be eligible, so long as the 
water forms the major part of the composition. In tak- 
ing views of inland-bodies of water, be careful to select 
a time when the reflections are broken by the wind, so 
that they waver without entirely losing form. When 


the water is perfectly still, the reflections are often 
almost stronger than the reality and one is at a loss to 
know which is “right side up.’ Too strong a breeze, 
however, will obliterate them entirely, and in the photo- 
graph the lake will be hard to distinguish from a level 
meadow. 

Choose a time when 


“ The mountain-shadows on her breast 
Are neither broken nor at rest. 
In pleased uncertainty they lie 
Like future joys to Fancy’s eye,” 


and may there be no uncertainty about your joy in the 
results! 
KATHERINE BINGHAM. 


Improving Negatives 


THE ambitious camerist will have made along, forward 
stride when he has learned to judge accurately the qual- 
ity of negatives in the darkroom ; it is an ability worth 
cultivating. To detect blocked highlights and veiled 
shadows without proving negatives, renders their im- 
provement possible immediately after they have been 
fixed and washed. Then processes of after-treatment 
may be applied with least trouble and greatest assur- 
ance of success. After they have dried and been 
handled, there are many chances of failure. 

In professional darkrooms two reducers are usually 
to be found ready for use, according to the character of 
the negative. The first of these, well known as Farm- 
er’s Reducer, is particularly suited to overexposed, 
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foggy or veiled negatives, since it acts more on the 
shadows than the highlights, clearing the former and 
increasing contrast as it reduces density. 

The actual strength of the reducer does not greatly 
matter, long action of a weak solution being the same 
as short action of a strong one. 


A 
Potassium ferricyanide ........................... 15 grains 

B 


For use,add A to B. Care must be taken not to 
carry the action too far, for slight reduction of the high- 
lights may result in complete loss of detail in the shad- 
ows. Wash negatives thoroughly after reduction. 


The second reducer, potassium permanganate, al- 
though fairly even in its action throughout the negative, 
attacks the highlights first and so is particularly well 


ALEXANDER MURRAY 


suited to the reduction of blocked highlights without 
destroying detail in the shadows. 


Potassium permanganate 45 grains 


For use, take 1 ounce of stock-solution, add 14 dram 
of concentrated sulphuric acid and dilute with 1 ounce 
of water. This is the best reducer for local work so 
often desirable in the drapery-effects of portraiture. 
Apply the solution with a tuft of cotton to the parts to 
be treated, meanwhile dipping the negative in running 
water occasionally. When sufficient reduction has been 
obtained, rinse the negative, place it in a fresh acid fix- 
ing-bath for a few minutes, wash thoroughly, and dry. 

Negatives that have been dried before applying after- 
treatment should first be soaked in water for an hour to 
ensure uniform softening of the film. Stains resulting 
from old pyro developer or other causes can usually be 
removed by washing thoroughly, immersing for ten or 
fifteen seconds in the permanganate solution without the 
sulphuric acid, then washing and placing in the acid 
fixing-bath until perfectly clear and washing again. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


Universal Developers 
VI. — Metol-Hydroquinone 


Tuis, one of the most popular of universal developers, 
possesses certain advantages in being a combination of 
two widely-differing qualities. It is a well-known fact 
that metol is prominent among the soft-working, detail- 
giving agents, whereas hydroquinone holds a similar 
position among hard-working, density-giving agents. 
By combination in suitable proportions almost any de- 
sired quality of negative may be had readily. 

Metol is a pure-white crystalline powder and, although 
one of the most energetic of modern developers, it pro- 
duces negatives of great softness and splendid gradation. 
It is peculiar in that it first gradually builds up the 
density in proper gradation. It is, therefore, particu- 


POND-LILIES 
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larly useful in the development of portrait or instan- 
taneous work. 

Metol remains unaltered when the bottle is well 
corked and protected from light, its solution in water 
being.clear and colorless, even after addition of sodium 
sulphite. Metol which has been exposed to daylight for 
a considerable time does not dissolve colorless, whereby 
its keeping-qualities as a developer deteriorate. Light 
and clear solutions with sodium sulphite keep for an 
almost unlimited period when hermetically sealed. 
Colored solutions have the same developing-properties, 
but are more liable to deterioration. Potassium bro- 
mide or hypo in small quantities produces fog, but in 
— quantities acts as a retarder of development. 

of its tendency to yield soft negatives and to 
build up density slowly, metol is usually combined with 
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hydroquinone. In paper-development this combination 
results in better blacks. Hydroquinone comes in fine 
crystalline needles, and is capable of giving great den- 
sity and of being easily restrained. It is recommended 
for use in connection with potassium carbonate. Owing 
to its giving great density, hydroquinone is generally 
used in combination with a soft-working developer, such 
as metol. 

The following are standard formule for this popular 
combined developer in several lines of work. 

For Plates or Films: 


SOLUTION 1 


Sodium sulphite, anhydrous 


SOLUTION 2 


Sodium carbonate, anhydrous .............. 14 ounce 
Potassium 20 grains 


For use take equal parts of Nos. 1 and 2. The factor 
is 14. 

For extremely short exposures the bromide may be 
omitted. 

For soft negatives, such as portraits or interiors, 
dilute the mixed developer with an equal quantity of 
water. 

For thirty-minute tank-development omit the bro- 
mide and take 1 ounce of mixed developer to 10 ounces 
of water. 


the time altered accordingly. 


The temperature must be 65 degrees F or. 


For Gaslight and Bromide Papers: 


ounce 

Sodium sulphite, anhydrous............ 7% ounces 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous........... 12% ounces 
Potassium 120 grains 


After dissolving the chemicals in the order named, 
add 13 ounces of wood alcohol to prevent precipitation. 

For use, take 1 ounce of stock-solution to 6 ounces 
water for bromide paper. Take 1 ounce stock-solution 
to 4 ounces water for soft gaslight paper, and 1 ounce 
stock-solution to 2 ounces water for hard gaslight paper. 
In gaslight-paper printing, 10 grains of potassium iodide 
added to each ounce of stock-solution will render the 
developer non-abrasive. 

For Lantern-Slide, Transparency and Process-Plates : 


SOLUTION A 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ................ 130 grains 
SOLUTION B 
Potassium bromide ............................... 15 grains 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous................ 130 grains 


To develop, take equal parts of A and B at a tem- 
perature at 70 degrees F. The solution may be used 
repeatedly, but should be discarded as soon as discolored, 
as it will then stain the film. 
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ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is 
to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA 
and by personal correspondence. Membership is free to subscribers and all regular purchasers of the maga- 
zine sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Indoor-Portraiture 


THERE is a peculiar fascination about portrait-photo- 
graphy that seems to work in the blood of every pos- 
sessor of a camera, and no amount of “cold water” 
thrown on his ambitions by friends made wise by expe- 
rience will discourage the eager novice. He must ex- 
plore its pitfalls for himself. And, for the wise friend, 
the disconcerting part of it is that he not infrequently 
sails calmly between Scylla and Charybdis, serenely un- 
conscious of their existence, and, attempting the seem- 
ingly impossible, accomplishes it. 

For purposes of this article we will 
consider the possibilities of the hand- 
camera only. The beginner has prob- 
ably used his camera for outdoor work 
largely and must get accustomed to 
the lesser amount of illumination 
within doors. The sun may be shining 
in the window and it looks to him as 
if a snapshot would be entirely allow- 
able; but, by looking closely, it will 
be seen that the shadows are very 
dark, indeed. 

Out in the open the reflection of 
light from the sky illuminates all parts 
of the figure quite evenly, whereas in- 
doors the light comes from one or two 
detached points only with the result 
seen. The stronger your light, the 
heavier your shadows, and it is seldom 
best to try for indoor work in direct 
sunlight. If it is attempted, remem- 
ber the time-worn rule to expose for 
the shadows ; for a too short exposure 
on such a subject is irremediable. 

For time-exposures some support 
must be used for the camera. Of 
course, if much work of the sort is to 
be done, the best thing to do is to buy 
a good, rigid tripod; but if that is not 
considered necessary, then some inge- 
nuity may be required to furnish a 
support of the desired height. It is 
very important that the camera should 
be at the proper level, if distortion is 
to be avoided. For a bust-portrait 
the lens should be about on a level 
with the top of the nose; for a stand- 
ing figure about level with the chest. 
A box can be placed on top of a table 
or the step-ladder requisitioned, only 
be sure that you have a stable founda- 
tion and that nothing jars or moves the 
camera during exposure or between 
focusing and exposure. 

One great difficulty with the small 
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camera is the small size of the image obtained. This 
can be enlarged greatly by the use of the Kodak Portrait- 
Attachment. This is a supplementary lens slipped over 
the lens of the camera, which makes it possible to get 
a clear image at a shorter distance than the six feet 
which is otherwise the limit of definition. 

A larger image is thus obtained, but at such close 
range distortion is very apt to be present. The sheet of 
directions with the attachment gives the distance at 
which to set the indicator on the scale, which, of course, 
is not right with the added lens. For instance, the limit 
of the scale is six feet; with the attachment, the indi- 
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cator at six feet will yield a sharp focus on an object at 
two feet eight inches. The view-finder also is no guide 
when the attachment is used. Be sure that the instru- 
ment is level and at the height previously spoken of, 
then stand behind it and sight over the center of the 
lens. This should ensure a proper register. 

All being in readiness, there are two ways to make 
the exposure. On nearly all shutters you will find three 
letters — T., B. and I., standing for time, bulb, and in- 
stantaneous. The one used for outdoor-work is the in- 
stantaneous or snapshot ; either one of the others may be 
used for indoor-exposures. If the indicator be moved to 
‘“‘time,” a sharp pressure of the bulb, or a pressure on 
the shutter-release, opens the shutter and it remains 
open until closed by a second pressure. This is the one 
to be used for all exposures of more than five or ten 
seconds. The bulb-exposure is for short time-exposures, 
and when the bulb or lever is pressed the shutter opens 
and remains open only as long as the pressure is con- 
tinued, closing when the bulb is released. 

Whichever method is employed, great care must be 
taken not to move the camera during the process. For 
this work, the bulb is preferable to the lever, as in its 
use there is no need to touch the camera and there is 
less likelihood of vibration. If there is no bulb, a wise 
way is to place the left hand firmly on the top of the 
camera, that in pressing the lever there may be no pos- 
sibility of a sidewise movement, but the support must 
be very firm and the hand exceedingly steady. 

The length of exposure is influenced by so many things 
that it is hard to give any general rule. If the figure 
is dressed in white against a light wall and near a good 
window-light, with a reflector to lighten the shadows, 
an exposure of five seconds or less should be adequate ; 
but if the clothing be dark in tone, or if there be a 
strong contrast between the figure and the background, 
the exposure will be lengthened, and, in case of poor 
light, may run up to a minute or more. 

Better results will be obtained if too large an image is 
notattempted. The natural home-setting with the figure 
occupied in some accustomed manneris the charm of home- 
portraiture ; but, if large work is to be done, select a win- 
dow giving a good, clear light and, if of ordinary height, 
pin up some dark material to shut off light from the 
lower third, leaving the upper part unobstructed by 
curtains. Place your sitter a little back of and about 
five feet away from this window and the camera nearer 
the light, so that you take the lighted side of the face. 
If the shadows are too heavy, so that you see no flesh- 
tones, pin up a sheet for a reflector to lighten them. 
The shadow of the nose should fall towards the corner of 
the mouth for the best effect of roundness and modeling. 


Moonlight-Effects 


Ir isa strange and paradoxical statement,but neverthe- 
less true, that so-called moonlight-pictures are nearly 
always sunsets. 

The pale moonlight is most beautiful to behold, but 
too faint and intangible to photograph without a pro- 
longed exposure, and my Lady Moon will not hold still 
even to have her picture taken. A moonlight-picture 
that does not include the moon herself has the appear- 
ance of a poor daylight-picture, whereas, if the moon is 
included, instead of a round disc you will find on your 
plate a white mark the width of the moon, its length 
determined by the time of exposure. 

So in order to produce on paper the effect of moon- 
light, we must resort to other means than photography 
by night. 

As we enjoy the silvery gleam of the moon, we are 
very apt to look at her and the long shadows falling 
towards us; and the lack of detail in the objects in 


shadow forms an important part of the unreality and 
glamour of the scene. 

Our object, then, should be to reproduce these ef- 
fects by the use of sunlight. The best time to obtain 
such results is, of course, when the sun is low in the 
sky and, preferably, when slightly obscured by clouds. 
A short exposure should be given, as we do not wish to 
have too much detail in the shadows and a foreground 
should be selected over which there is a good play of 
light andshade. The long shadows of tree-trunks cross- 
ing the print diagonally are effective, and a gracefully- 
broken horizon-line is important, as objects against it 
will show almost in silhouette. If a sailing-craft or a 
huge ocean liner can be conveniently included as it en- 
ters or crosses the lunar reflection, the pictorial effect is 
likely to be enhanced. 

The negative should be rather thin, and it should be 
printed much more deeply than for daylight-effects. 

This method is very effective in taking views across 
water when the reflection adds to the charm of the 
picture and, if printed in blue, the silvery moonlight- 
effect is most delightful. 


Tracing Defects 


OnE is frequently in a state of wonder that photo- 
graphers generally have so little idea of tracing some 
defect which is persistently presenting itself in their 
work. Admitted that in some few cases a knowledge 
of the chemistry of manufacture or method of use is 
needed, the fact remains that in most instances syste- 
matic experiment would lead to a discovery of the 
cause of the trouble. The method we always employ 
and advise others to employ is to make a clean sweep 
of all solutions in use, carefully compounding fresh ones. 
If the defect is occurring in plates or printing-papers, 
this way of starting off narrows things down consider- 
ably. It is also an excellent plan to change over to 
another darkroom; freedom from defects after such a 
change suggests contamination from chemical dust 
floating in the air in the former room. Of course, any 
room may be used in this way, provided the test is made 
after dark, say, by the aid of some portable ruby-lamp. 
We have often found that mysterious spots have been 
due to accumulated dust stirred up by the removal of 
some bottle or piece of apparatus from a shelf in the 
darkroom. Another excellent plan, available as a last 
resource, is to send a few of the supposed faulty plates 
or sheets of paper to some photographic friend, who will 
make a test under his own totally-different conditions. 
We hold no brief for the manufacturers, and we have 
known faulty plates and printing-papers; for, after all, 
these things are made by human beings who are not in- 
fallible, but out of thousands of complaints coming to 
our notice the percentage of cases where actually-de- 
fective material was responsible is merely fractional. 

The British Journal of Photography. 


Addresses on Contest-Prints 


Wirn the growing popularity of PHoro-Era’s two 
competitions comes an increased number of entrants, 
many of whom appear not to be sufficiently familiar 
with the rules which govern each contest. Rule 4 is 
frequently slighted, and we therefore receive many pic- 
tures, on the front and back of which nothing appears 
to indicate even the name of the sender. Every entrant, 
new or old, is requested to observe all the rules which 
are printed regularly in each issue, otherwise the entries 
cannot receive adequate attention. 


Sworp-tTHrvsts are like pictures. One must not look 
at them when they are new. — Leon de Tinseau. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Restrictions 


Att Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoro- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoro-ERra 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize: Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘General”; but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer advertising in PHoro-Era. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers and regular purchasers of PHoro-ERa 
sending name and address for registration. 

. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. A package of prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PxHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed May 31, 1914 


First Prize: Mrs. Wilma B. McDevitt. 

Second Prize: Warren R. Laity. 

Third Prize : Emil G. Joseph. 

Honorable Mention: Louis O. Bogart, Roland B. 
Hall, Jr., Alfred M. Rice. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Paul M. Elder, G. A. Chapman, 
H. Gabriel, B. S. Grenelle, Thomas Hyatt, E. W. John- 
son, E. Keaough, Wm. F. Lindstaedt, James Slater, 
W. Stelcik, A. J. Voorhees, Charles G. Wells. 


Making the Most of Prize-Contests 


LEst some one should think otherwise, it seems well 
to emphasize the fact that prizes, such as those 
awarded in the monthly print-competitions conducted 
by this magazine, are not of value of themselves alone, 
but as a stimulus to study, experiment and renewed 
endeavor in a constant attempt to improve one’s stand- 
ard of photographic work. 

Two monthly competitions are provided for the bene- 
fit of Paoro-Era readers in order that they may make 
definite progress in the technical and art sides of photo- 
graphy. Having succeeded in winning first prize — the 
highest honor in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners —a contestant naturally will 
desire to compete in the PHoro-Era Monthly Compe- 
tition for advanced workers until he has won a first 
prize there, for obviously he is no longer a beginner. 

Such is the intent of the two competitions, and their 
use in this manner is likely to prove a blessing in dis- 
guise so far as the artistic progress of competitors is 
concerned. ‘Try this idea of automatic graduation from 
beginners’ to advanced class, after having won first prize 
in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Competition, and 
see for yourself if our theory is not sound. This sug- 
gestion is based on the successful course of many well- 
known contestants. 


Faded P. O. P. Prints 


THESE can often be restored by a modified form of 
gold toning. To carry out this, the first proceeding is 
to get the print off its mount, if it has been mounted, 
and to remove all traces of mountant. It may be 
washed in five or six changes of water during about half 
an hour, to make quite sure that it is free from any 
soluble salts, and then put into a solution of double 
salt — neutral gold and potassium chloride, which any 
chemist will obtain to order. The strength of the solu- 
tion may be one grain to the ounce of water. In this 
the print should rapidly acquire vigor, and when the 
restoration has gone as far as seems to be necessary, the 
print may be washed, fixed again for ten minutes in a 
plain hypo-bath of two ounces to the pint, washed and 
dried. — Photography and Focus. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, PHoro-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


A. F. W. — The peculiar frosted markings on the 
back of your films occur occasionally on films of all 
makes when developed in a film-tank. The defect ap- 
pears to be caused by the black paper-backing in which 
the film is rolled. When in the tank the paper does 
not always absorb the moisture evenly. Where the 
paper is not permeated by the solution it draws or 
puckers and, as the gelatine coating on the back of the 
film swells to a greater or less degree, an impression is 
produced wherever this puckering occurs. The result 
is not due to any fault in the film or developer, but 
rather to the necessity to immerse film and backing 
together in the developer. 

As a rule the printing-quality of the film is not 
affected by these marks, for in many cases the color is 
very light, not showing in the reproduction except 
where exposures are undertimed. In printing from 
such films better results are usually had on hard, than 
soft, gaslight papers. If the markings are stained 
and dark, the best course is to send valuable films to 
the Eastman Kodak Company for treatment by removal 
of the gelatine backing. 

While these markings are difficult to avoid with cer- 
tainty, it is known that they are greatly intensified by 
using a warm developer or one that has stood some lit- 
tle time. It is desirable to prepare the solution just 
before needed, and to rinse thoroughly and quickly after 
development and prior to transferring to the fixing-bath, 
which should be of the acid-alum variety. 

L. I. T. — If uranium intensification has been car- 
ried too far, it can be reduced by washing the negative 
in plain water. A few drops of ammonia in a quart of 
water, to make it slightly alkaline, will hasten the 
action; but if only slight reduction is required, plain 
water is preferable, because of better control. 

P. O. D.— The sensitive side of gaslight paper 
can always be detected by the slight curl of the paper, 
which renders it concave. 

B. L. A.— Edinol is a good developer for under- 
exposed films, for the negatives can remain in a 
normal solution of it for an hour or more without fear of 
fogging the results. The following is a much-used 
formula, requiring 20 minutes at 65 degrees for normal 
exposures : 


Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ................ grains 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous........... .  YWounce 


Dissolve in the order given, then add 


C.C. D.—In hanging up films to dry, remem- 
ber that the back as well as the front must not come in 
contact with any surface, for it bears a gelatine coating 
to render the film non-curling. Suspend the films by 
clips from a line strung across the room, where there is 
a good circulation of air. 


D. D. — Yes, it is possible to convert P.O. P. into 
gaslight paper if you care to try the experiment. 
Immerse the paper in the following solution for five 
minutes, then wash and dry all in the dark: 


36 grains 
Potassium iodide i 
Copper sulphate .... 


M. A. G. — Had you adopted the professional 
“dodge,” the end-figures of your large flashlight- 
group would be quite as sharply defined as those in the 
center. Professionals group their subjects in the form 
of an are so that all are equally distant from the camera. 

I. N. S.— When loading pack-films into the de- 
veloping-cage, be sure that the films are inserted with 
the torn edges of the backing-paper upward. Raising 
and lowering the cage two or three times slightly below 
the surface of the developer will expel all air-bubbles. 

A. B. E.— Variation of temperature in tank- 
development is very easily compensated for. Twenty 
minutes being the normal time of complete development 
at 65 degrees, increase the time one minute for each fall 
of one degree of the temperature and decrease it one 
minute for each rise of one degree. This will be found 
approximately correct between the whole range of work- 
able temperatures — 45 to 70 degrees. 

D. O. N. — Clean hands and clean trays will obvi- 
ate all your troubles. Traces of hypo coming into con- 
tact with the gaslight paper before the rinse which 
follows development will surely stain the prints. 


SUNLIGHT ON COLUMNS WARREN R. LAITY 
SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 
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Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, Paoro-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 


H. S. — While your home-portrait of a man possesses 
all the spontaneity of a snapshot, the pose is not partic- 
ularly attractive because of the peculiar effect of the 
subject having leaned forward considerably. Then, too, 
an unnecessarily great expanse of the coat is to be seen. 
It would be an improvement to trim an inch or more 
from the bottom. The vignetted portrait of a baby is 
of rather too dark a character, particularly in the back- 
ground, to permit of this treatment. Only subjects 
light in tone and of delicate character are suitable for 
vignetting. Moreover, the line of the vignette is rather 
too abrupt. Your print showing both the mother and 
child, from which this vignette was made, is the supe- 
rior of the two. 

W. S. H.— Your attractive subject,‘ Winter’s Lady,” 
appears to have been enlarged and diffused beyond rea- 
sonable limits and the print is generally too light in 


THE CANVAS-REPAIRER EMIL G, JOSEPH 
SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


tone. The face has lost modeling and there is no detail 
in toque and furs. In fact, a portrait does not permit 
the breadth of treatment which may sometimes be ap- 
plied to a landscape. 

A. W.—Your decorative composition would be 
greatly improved by the use of a different printing- 
medium to give warmth of tone; perhaps a distinct 
sepia. Also the round corners are detrimental to artistic 
effect. The other subject, a small boy with his toys, 
while having no serious technical fault, seems to lack 
spontaneity, particularly of pose, which does not seem 
to be that which a boy would be likely to choose or find 
comfortable for long. 

S. A. W. —“ The Parthenon ” appears to be a personal 
impression, but the definition seems to be rather too 
diffused for the size of the print, everything included 
being uniformly out of focus. There is no suggestion 
of separation of plans. It is difficult, indeed, in a sub- 
ject of this sort when the principal interest is located 
almost in the background. Slightly clearer definition 
throughout would be a distinct improvement. 

H. L. B. — Stronger light and greater diffusion would 
have given you better results. Most of your subjects 
lack detail in all except the highlights. Resulting 
prints would be greatly improved in appearance were 
you to discard the use of smooth cards and employ attrac- 
tive, heavy mounting-paper, and above all to omit under- 
lays of brilliant colors, such as red, green and orange. 
The mounting and the underlays should harmonize with 
the print itself, being lighter or darker tones of gray, 
green and brown, according to the color of the print. 
Contrast-mounting is difficult and dangerous. 

G. F. — Most of your prints are of technical excell ‘ 
“ Applegate Hollow” being particularly attractive. Al- 
though not particularly obtrusive, the fallen log at the 
right seems to be superfluous. ‘“ The Log Cabin” is 
well spaced and a print just a shade darker would be an 
improvement. ‘ Williams Caiion” appears to be the 
result of a shaded print, although it may be simply that 
the distant mountains are too dense. Such views re- 
quire the use of a ray-filter to check the action of the 
over-actinic blue haze of the distance. 

W. W. D.—“ Chums” has much to commend it. 
The arrangement and lighting is excellent, but the ex- 
posure seems to have been too short, resulting in deep 
shadows with little detail. The chief fault, however, 
lies in the black hitching-post at the left, which carries 
stronger than anything else in the picture, yet plays no 
important part in the story. 

E. W. J. — “ Crawfishing ” would have been improved 
had the camera been turned slightly to the left so as to 
omit the small rock at the right and place the figure a 
trifle more in that direction. The print itself would 
have been better on a softer paper to yield more texture 
and detail in the shadows and dark masses. Since you 
use Velox, try Special Portrait on the negative. 

“Cascade Falls” is an excellent subject, though I 
would have liked it better without the timber resting on 
the rocks, for it puts sharp, straight lines into the picture 
which are to be avoided in nature-subjects. Upon ex- 
amining your print you will notice how we have spotted 
out four prominent white birch tree-trunks in the back- 
ground, thereby giving more prominence to the more 
attractive of the lot and improving the spacing. 

A. M. R.— All your prints except No. 2 appear to be 
a trifle undertimed, although softer paper would im- 
prove the prints. Lack of interest in the subjects, how- 
ever, is more important still; they are not particularly 
attractive to the eye and seem to have no definite mission 
or center of interest. No. 2 is in every way the best, 
finding its interest chiefly in the reflections of the mirror- 
like stream. 
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Exposure-Guide for August 
Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of exposure in table. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored 
ie buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with 
mu Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. 


Bright | Shining) 
‘Through Dut | pul || |u.s.1 | x1/4 


For other stops multiply by the 
number in third column 


Light Clouds| Tight 
3 liam.to I1p.m.| 1/50 1/25 1/12 1/5 1/3 F/5.6 | U.S.2 x 1/2 
9-11 4.m.and1-3P.mM.) 1/40 1/20 1/10 1/5 1/2 F/63 |U.S.2.4| x5/8 
ne 8-9 a.M.and 3-4 P.M.| 1/30 1/15 1/8 1/3 2/3 
120 | 10 | | 12 | 3/4 || | | 
-. 6-7 a.m. and 5-6 P.M.| 1/15 1/8 1/2 3/4 1 F/ll_ | U.S.8 x2 | 


The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds F/16 U.S. 16 x4 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the 
tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- F/22 U.S. 32 x8 
ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 
uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/32 U.S. 64 X 16 

* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be 
yellow or red. Latitude 60° N.X 1%; 55° 1; 52° 1; 30°X 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 


number given for the class of subject. 
1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very dis- 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy 
clouds; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 


1/2 Openlandscapes without foreground; 
open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects; studies of dark clouds; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects; most tele- 
photo-subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy foreground ; 
buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage; shipping about the docks; red- 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 


16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

to glades and under the trees. Wood- 

48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
light surroundings. 

Example: 

The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 
light and dark in the subject ; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an open ‘landscape, without figures, in 
August, 4 to 5 p.M., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R.R. Lens, stop F/8 (orU.S. 4). In 
the table look for “ Hour,” and under the column 
headed “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
1/20 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 
instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expo- 
sure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 
4. Multiply 1/20X4=1/5. Hence, expo- 
sure will be 1/5 second. 

For other plates consult Table of Plate-Speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the 
time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 
by the number of theclass. 1/40 X 1/2= 1/80. 
Hence, exposure will be 1/80 second. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 


5a Pall Mall East, 
London, S. W., England. 


to 
October 17 


London, S. W., England. 


Society or Title and Place | Date Particulars of 
Prorocrapuic Society, 
Royal Society of British Artists, August 24 J. McIntosh, 
Suffolk St., Haymarket, to 35 Russell Square, 
London, S. W., England. | October 3 London, W. C., England. 
Lonpon SAton oF PHOTOGRAPHY, | 
Royal Watercolor Society, | September 5 Bertram Park, 
5a Pall Mall East, 
| 


Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters 


For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and 
Watkins. Both depend on the tinting of a sensitive 


paper to a standard shade, thus giving the exact actinic 
value of the light. 

For a practical and lucidly-written article on the use 
of exposure-meters, at all seasons of the year, see 
Puoro-Era, January, 1912. 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 


Class-numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Wellington ’Xtra Speedy 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Barnet Red Seal 
Central Special 
Defender Vulcan 
Ensign Film 
Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Ilford Zenith 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Paget Extra Special Rapid 
Paget Ortho Extra Special Rapid 
Seed Color-Value 


Class 1,P.E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive 


Kodak N. C. Film 


Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Sereen 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90,Wy. 180, Wa. 


Central Comet 

Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 
Defender Ortho 

Defender Ortho, N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P.E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 
Cramer Anchor 


No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 
Class 2, P.E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 
Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 
Seed 23 
Wellington Landscape 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 
Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8, P. E. 89, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 
Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Halftone 
Seed Process 

Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Our regular midsummer article on marine-photo- 
graphy has been placed again in competent hands. Last 
year the author-photographer was B. F. Langland; this 
time it is F. A. Walter. The latter is an admirable 
technician, being one of the foremost professional 
marine-photographers in America. He treats his sub- 
ject with frank directness, preferring, naturally, the 
actual conditions of the sport of yachting and motor- 
boating to the purely artistic side, yet with a watchful 
eye to pictorial composition. This must be evident 
from an examination of the series of eight spirited pic- 
tures in this issue, beginning with the one on the front 
cover. The data connected with his pictures are given 
in his article. 

We are likewise fortunate to be able to entrust so 
important a topic as telephotography to an equally- 
clever specialist and illuminating writer, A. E. Swoyer, 
who concludes his valuable, illustrated paper in this 
issue. The examples of work supplied here are more 
interesting than those which accompanied Part I of the 
article; but that is because this phase of the subject 
offers greater pictorial possibilities. The panorama on 
pages 60 and 61 is, of necessity, in two sections; but it 
is easy to join them into one complete picture by bring- 
ing the two corresponding leaves together. This cer- 
tainly is a strikingly-successful application of the 
telephoto-lens, which, it is feared, has not received a 
sufficient degree of attention at the hands of amateur 
workers. Another convincing proof of telephoto- 
power — the usual and popular application of long- 
distance photography—is the series of sequential 
enlargements of the huge clock-dial on the Metropolitan 
Tower, New York City. The gradual magnification of 
the figured disk is presented here with startling realism, 
owing to the skill and accuracy with which the lens 
was manipulated. It is also interesting to examine the 
artistic study, page 65, although it by no means exem- 
plifies Mr. Swoyer’s capacity as a pictorialist. Oddly 
enough, about the time that this issue went to press, 
the PxHoro-Era jury awarded the prizes in the tele- 
photo-picture contest, which closed June 30, and was 
glad to find the artistic side so well represented. The 
September issue will tell the story. 

The paper by the veteran expert technician, W. H. 
Spiller, in this number, will delight the hearts of the 
workers with color-sensitive plates, particularly those to 
whom the subject still offers serious difficulties. The 
author has the happy faculty to express himself in simple, 
practical terms, without resorting to scientific phraseol- 
ogy, so that the veriest stranger to the process may 
follow directions and succeed. The illustration of the 
ultimate result, page 69— a picture which is eminently 
worthy of emulation, both as a technical achievement 
and tasteful arrangement — is but an exemplification of 
routine work; yet it merits just as much praise as if 
it were the result of the protracted struggles of a student 
amid trying difficulties. Sufficient data for the student 
are given by Mr. Spiller in his article. 

To travelers in the Netherlands who have rowed in 
light, flat-bottomed boats along the narrow canals or on 
the irrigating-ditches, which are frequently fringed with 
the peculiarly-shaped willow of northern Europe, the 
view pictured by Baron de Meyer, on page 72, will be 
easily recalled. The artist, usually associated with por- 
traiture in fashionable society and genre-studies, has 


taken a leaf out of nature’s note-book and produced, con 
amore, a superb and picturesque representation of a Dutch 
landscape. The monotony which marks similar scenes 
in North Germany is here skilfully avoided — by reason 
of the choice of light, time of day and year, viewpoint 
and, last but not least, the artist’s power of interpreta- 
tion. No data except the publisher’s sense of gratitude 
to Gustav Stickley of The Craftsman for lending him 
the halftone-block of this exquisite picture. 

W. B. Post is a pictorialist temperamentally well 
fitted to interpret the beauty of the pond-lily, as his 
three studies, pages 73, 75 and 76, testify. He is mani- 
festly also a master of composition. The subtlety of 
perspective in “‘ A Bouquet of Lilies,” and the artistie 
simplicity of arrangement in “ Lilies in Deep Water,” 
should serve as lessons to the many young camerists 
eager to picture these beautiful flowers as they dot the 
surface of the pond near their summer-camp. Data 
stated by the author. 

With attention now riveted on happy San Francisco 
with her prospective Panama-Pacific Exposition, every- 
thing connected with this beautiful city of the Pacific 
coast is of interest. At first glance the music-stand in 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, suggests a triumphal 
arch, page 78. The picture was entered by the author, 
J.G. Beach, in the Architectural competition, May, 1913, 
and received Honorable Mention. It is a pleasing com- 
bination of architecture and subtropical plants. Data : 
December; good light, not intense; 5 x 7 Premo film- 
pack, M. Q.; Bausch & Lomb Plastigmat; 74-inch 
focus; stop, F/6.8; 145 second; Eastman Bromide en- 
largement; amidol. 

Winn W. Davidson, prize-winner in the Round 
Robin Guild, April competition, is showing a marked 
degree of pictorial interest in his work. His picture, 
“Very Patient,” page 82, is a pleasing example in this 
direction. The subject has been managed very success- 
fully in lighting, arrangement and chemical manipula- 
tion. Data: March, 1914; 5p.m.; Premo 5x7; 8-inch 
Zeiss Protar; used back combination, 14-inch focus; 
stop, U.S. 10; light, yellowish; 15 second; Cramer 
Crown; pyro-soda; 5x 7 Artura Non-Curling Medium. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


Despite the variety of subject and beauty of treat- 
ment that mark the average “ Flowers” competition, 
there is generally a lack of novelty in presentation. It 
is this quality, commensurate with artistic perception 
and treatment, that is encouraged by PHoro-Era. The 
Editor has wondered often why there is so little fertil- 
ity of invention in the photography of flowers, which, 
in themselves, present endless possibilities of artistic ar- 
rangement, as well as numerous effects of light and 
shade when arranged indoors as camera-subjects. It 
has remained for Fannie T. Cassidy, among our many 
contributers, to appreciate the importance of unconven- 
tional arrangement, consistent with a logically-artistic 
ensemble, as demonstrated by her “ Master-Painter,” 
page 86, and for which notable achievement she cap- 
tured first prize. The boldness of the design with its 
opposing masses of light and shade out of which bursts 
the flowering plant flooded with the light which ema- 
nates from the “‘ Master-Painter,” and casting its sig- 
nificant shadow on the carpet, is impressive. The com- 
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position is almost severe in its simplicity, the picture- 
space is devoid of objects or accessories, all of which 
serves to give emphasis to the one point of interest — 
the potted tulips. Data: April, 1914; 8 a.m.; bright 
sun; Auto Graflex; Goerz Dagor; 84-inch focus; 
smallest stop; 5x7 Seed L. Ortho; tank-development ; 
5x7 P. M. C. Glossy bromide print. 

The author of the group of chrysanthemums, page 
87, has also shown an uncommon degree of originality 
in presenting his subject. The curving line, so impor- 
tant an adjunct in pictorial composition, is here in pleas- 
ing evidence and enhances the beauty of the ensemble 
very materially. The setting of this beautiful floral 
group is well chosen and is extremely effective, and too 
much praise cannot be given to the skilful management 
of the light, 7.e., of course, the judgment shown by the 
artist in choosing it. No data, except a few remarks by 
Mr. Murray which appeared on his entry-form : ‘‘ White 
chrysanthemums were growing in father’s garden in 
Scotland. ‘The Glvire at its best’ was covering the 
end gable of the Bowling-Green club-house. Almost 
every town in Scotland has its bowling-green, and there 
is great rivalry between the caretakers not only to have 
the grass— that the game is played on — like a carpet, 
but to try to outdo one another in beautifying the 
grounds.” 

Although somewhat low in tone, Edwin A. Roberts’ 
group of pond-lilies, page 88, is a striking and well- 
ordered design. The somber character of the setting of 
the flowers is due to the direction of the camera, the 
reflection of light on the spacious leaves, and the sur- 
face of the water being thus avoided. The arrange- 
ment of the blossoms, however accomplished, reveals 
artistic perception. Data: St. Louis, Mo.; June 20, 
1914; bright light, 11.20 a.m.; 4 x 5 Cramer Inst. Iso; 
diluted pyro; rear combination of 8-inch Seneca Con- 
vertible lens; stop, F/11; 3-times ray-filter; 42 second ; 
644 x 814 enlargement on Velours Black. 

The human interest, often desirable in outdoor camera- 
subjects, constitutes the major interest in Mr. Bronson’s 
charming picture, page 89. The mass of lilies is pleas- 
ingly relieved against the distant background. A print, 
somewhat deeper in tone, would have tended to impart 
more gradation to the entire figure of the child, and 
without reducing the brightness of the flowers. The 
position of the little girl in the picture-space shows 
good judgment. Data: June, 4 p.m.; Voigtlinder & 
Sohn’s Collinear; stop, F/8; 5 x 7 Cramer Inst. Iso; 
15 second; print, Haloid Extra. 

The ingratiating little study, by J. H. Field, page 90, 
deserves to be viewed carefully, and this can be facili- 
tated by covering up, temporarily, the picture which is 
below it. The picture is fairly aglow with poetic life, 
so tender and so fragrant. It is an exquisite concep- 
tion, and appeared to the jury more in the nature of a 
landscape than a representation of growing flowers. 
But Mr. Field, who is engaged in photography profes- 
sionally, has entered several pictures in the ‘‘ Telephoto- 
work ” competition and, as his chances for high official 
recognition are bright, our readers may soon have the 
pl e to see another attractive picture from his well- 
filled portfolio, Data: A blossoming bush on a bank 
about ten feet above a little brook; April 27, 1914; 
9 a.m.; 5 x J Cramer Iso; pyro-soda; color-screen; 
14 second; Artura print. 

It is, of course, purely accidental that another 
worker — one who probably is not acquainted with Mr. 
Field — should have produced a pictorial arrangement 
in design not at all dissimilar, the only apparent dif- 
ference being the character of the location of the floral 
group. Page 90. Mr. Reightmeyer chose his subject 
with a setting of rocks, thus creating a greater contrast 


between the flowers and their environment. Data: June, 
bright sun; Century camera; stop, F/32; 12 second; 
Stand:rd Orthonon; pyro; Argo enlargement. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


THE entries in this department have frequently caused 
astonishment by the superiority of their technical merit 
or pictorial character. Here, again, we find that a par- 
ticipant in this competition reveals unlooked-for ability 
as a portraitist — Wilma B. McDevitt, in her portrait, 
entitled, “Kathryn,” page 91. . In pose, lighting, ex- 
pression and execution this effort merits high commen- 
dation. The eyes are particularly well rendered, for in 
many cases, even in professional work, one eye is quite 
distinct, whereas the other — on the shadow side of the 
face —is iderably obscured. Mrs. McDevitt has 
richly earned the first prize, and is now in line to match 
her abilities with others in the advanced class. Data: 
Studio of the Capital Camera Club, Washington, D. C. ; 
light, very dull; 8 x 10 studio-camera; Voigtliinder & 
Sohn Portrait-Lens; stop, F/8; April, 1914; 4.30 p.m. ; 
3 seconds; 5 x 7 Seed 30; Eastman plate-tank powders; 
8 x 10 enlargement on Royal Bromide from portion of 
5 x 7 negative. 

The sunlight-study by Warren R. Laity, page 94, is an 
engrossing picture, a possibly-monotonous view being 
enhanced by a pleasing play of sunlight; and this has 
been judiciously managed, the lights are soft and the 
shadows transparent. The lines of the building appear 
to be correct, so that the workmanship fulfils every re- 
quirement. Data: May, 1914; 9 a.m.; bright light; 
8 x 10 View-Camera; 814-inch Goerz lens; stop, U.S 
4; 145 second; Stanley M. Q.; Noko print; M. Q. 

Satisfactory figure-studies are not very common. 
Opportunities to procure them are numerous, but the 
camerist is generally too much in a hurry and disregards 
objectionable surroundings and accessories, as well as 
the unfavorable direction of the light, which only too 
frequently mar the picture as it at first presents itself to 
him. But it is well not to be too fastidious in matters of 
this kind, as purely ideal conditions scarcely ever prevail, 
and by waiting for everything to be simultaneously 
favorable, the ch to capture a real prize may slip 
away. And we are honestly interested in Emil G. 
Joseph’s picturesque record of the canvas-repairer en- 

in his work, seemingly unconscious of the 
camerist’s surreptitious act. Data: April, 1914; 8 a.m.; 
bright day; 3A Kodak; 6'-inch Zeiss-Kodak lens; 
stop, F/8; 45 second; Eastman Speed-Film; pyro, 
tank; Artura D. W. Rough enlargement. 


Professional Photographers’ Society of 
Pennsylvania 


A REFRESHING variety is being shown in the litera- 
ture of the various photographic associations. The 
P. A. of A. last year published the complete minutes of 
the Kansas City convention, together with the more im- 
portant of the picture-exhibits, and more and more of 
the state associations are getting away from the old- 
fashioned souvenir program printed before a convention, 
which really is not a souvenir at all. To commemorate 
the last convention of the P. P. S. of P., held at Scran- 
ton, March 17 to 19, 1914, a handsomely-printed and 
well-arranged book of the criticisms of prints exhibited 
has been prepared for distribution to members. It also 
contains the program, several signed articles and other 
information. As a souvenir it is unexcelled, and the 
criticisms will prove of real benefit to those who have 
seen the prints, several of which are reproduced in a 
highly-creditable manner. 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Don’t Blame the Manufacturer 


AurHoucH the Editor has written strongly on the 
subject of improper storing of photographic supplies by 
dealers, he gives the experience of a prominent photo- 
dealer doing business in a large German city. He 
openly criticizes certain German druggists for their 
careless methods in storing sensitive photo-material, 
which, when sold, was found to have been spoiled by 
the fumes of strong acids which form a part of the stock 
of every pharmacy. His story is as follows: 

““T was once a druggist, myself, and often noted the 
veiling of plates and films and the premature spoiling 
of sensitized papers. Although my store, at that time, 
was divided into two parts, the photo-department was 
completely separate from the drug-department, and 
both sections received air and ventilation from the same 
source. In order to silence the justifiable complaints of 
my customers, I found it necessary to give up one of 
the two departments. As my photographic business 
continued to increase, I decided to abandon the drug 
end. In order to do this thoroughly, I went so far as to 
keep the acids and highly-volatile chemicals, intended 
for my personal use, in very small quantities and in a 
separate, airy place. When, however, my customers 
asked for such chemicals, [ would send them to the 
nearest pharmacy which did not carry photo-supplies. 

“ The highest authorities recommend hardwood boxes 
in which to keep photo-supplies, and for very good 
reasons, as the resinous character of most softwoods is 
very injurious to light-sensitive material. The dealer 
should be all the more careful not to keep in close prox- 
imity, or even in the same room, any fluids, chemicals 
or oils of a contaminating character. As my store is 
closed on Sunday, it happens very frequently that my 
customers are thus obliged to procure their supplies 
from a neighboring pharmacy, and afterwards bring 
them to me for development, during which process I 
have never failed to note that the plates reveal, to a 
greater or lesser extent, extreme fog at the edges. 

“A typical case happened several years ago. I was 
developing 13 x 18 centimeter plates for a customer. 
The negatives were fogged all around the edges, and 
had the appearance of being very old. I asked the cus- 
tomer if he had left the plates for any great length of 
time in his plateholders, which were of wood. He replied 
that he had bought them the day before (Sunday) at 
Sontheim’s pharmacy, where he had also loaded his 
plateholders. I asked him to bring me the box contain- 
ing the remaining plates, which proved to be of the Agfa 
make. I made an investigation and found that I had 
the same emulsion in stock. I then exposed a plate 
taken from my customer’s box and it yielded the same 
result as those which I had previously developed for 
him, namely, a wide border of fog around the edges. I 
then exposed a plate from my own stock, the result 
being flawless— not the least possible trace of fog. 
Sometime afterwards the druggist in question came to 
me and ordered several enlargements for his personal 
use. I profited by this opportunity to explain the case 
to him. He was naturally very much astonished, and 
explained that he had bought the plates fresh from the 
factory, and that he had not the least idea that photo- 
graphic articles could be so easily spoiled. If druggists 
wish to carry photo-supplies, I would at least reeommend 


that they store sensitive material, such as films, dry- 
plates and papers, exclusively in thoroughly light-tight, 
close-fitting tin receptacles.” 

The Editor cites this case in order that photo-dealers 
may study this question and be in a position to deliver 
to consumers photographic material in absolutely per- 
fect condition, not only for their own reputation and in 
justice to the manufacturer, but in order that the con- 
sumer may not lose his interest in photography because 
of failures attributable only to faulty storage-conditions. 


What Constitutes a Camera? 


In the earlier days of amateur photography, and be- 
fore the advent of the Kodak in 1888, a camera usually 
consisted of what was called the box, the lens being an 
entirely separate affair and the tripod and extra plate- 
holders completing the outfit. The same is still true of 
the professional portrait-camera, or the ordinary tripod- 
camera for general outside work. 

ay, however, a camera in the ordinary sense is 
one of the folding- or pocket-type, complete with lens 
and shutter, and needing only the insertion of a film- 
cartridge or a filmpack to render it ready for use. 

Besides, the new tariff rules that a camera is a camera 
when it is fitted with lens and shutter, and the duty on 
a foreign-made equipment is 15 per cent. The duty is 
still 15 per cent on an imported camera that has no lens 
or shutter. According to the tariff, then, what consti- 
tutes a camera ? 


Tribulations of the Expert 


A WELL-KNOWN photographic expert, flourishing 
somewhere not far from the national capital, was photo- 
graphing his six-year-old in the garden one day. At 
the conclusion of the sitting the photographer said, 
casually, ‘“‘ Well, I have one plate left;”’ but, unlike 
William Tell, he did not signify how the missile was to 
be disposed of. 

A few minutes later, entering the room where lay in 
his cradle the latest arrival, he observed the recent 
camera-model lean over and study the odd appearance 
of his younger relation. Calling his father’s attention to 
the wrinkled face and smooth head of the infant, the elder 
brother remarked, somewhat contemptuously, “I don’t 
think you'll want to waste a plate on him !” 


Improved Motion-Pictures 


AccorpiInG to a report in The Scientific American, 
some wonderful optical effects are produced with a 
newly-designed motion-picture apparatus in combination 
with powerful arc-lights on the stage of the Scala 
Theatre, London, England. Persons are seen to move 
about as in actual life, and without the use of any 
visible screen, the stage and scenery being lighted in 
the usual manner as if a real play were being performed. 

The illusion is enhanced by improved electric devices 
for operating a phonograph, together with a motion-pic- 
ture machine so that every motion and gesture is in 
strict synchronism with the words or the music. It is 
not too much to hope that patrons of motion-picture 
houses in this country will soon be favored with demon- 
strations of this new method of showing motion-pictures. 
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EVENTS OF 


THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions are 
solicited for publication 


The Atlanta Convention 


Tue thirty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Photographers’ Association 
of America was held in the Armory- 
Auditorium, at Atlanta, Ga., June 15 
to 20 last, and will be remembered 
pleasantly by all who attended. Al- 
though encouraged and loyally supported by officers 
and members, the manufacturers and the photographic 
press, the Atlanta convention was not an event of 
extraordinary brilliance; but despite the somewhat 
small attendance the educational features — lectures, 
demonstrations and picture-displays — the industrial 
exhibits and technical demonstrations were of the 
highest excellence. 

The members of the executive board and the many 
manufacturers in attendance deserve the hearty thanks 
of the entire Association for their generous and splen- 
did efforts. The display of apparatus, materials and 
processes has not been surpassed in variety and com- 
pleteness at any previous convention, and the official 
demonstrations of plates and papers were notable for 
the fairness with which they were conducted — all 
the exhibiting manufacturers having an equal chance. 
The facilities were of the best — a spacious, well- 
lighted hall, broad aisles and comfortable means of ac- 
cess and egress. Again it is a pleasure to chronicle the 
general appreciation of the taste and liberality of the 
manufacturers and agents with which they arranged 
their exhibits, which proved a revelation to the photo- 
graphers of Georgia and the neighboring states who 
largely made up the attendance proper. 

All things considered, the time selected for the At- 
lanta convention -— the first of the P. A. of A. which 
has ever been held in the heart of the South — 
was the most suitable; nevertheless June is one of the 
most active of months for the photographer, graduating 
classes and June brides making heavy demands upon 
his time. Consequently one missed hundreds of familiar 
faces usually seen at these conventions. All the same, 
Ben Larrimer, George Holloway, E. E. Doty, E. B. 
Core, George Harris, Jeo Knaffl, the Gerhard Sisters and 
other notable craftsmen who were not officially engaged 
at the convention were present. Of course “ Papa” and 
“Mama” Cramer were on hand; indeed, a national 
convention would hardly be complete without them. 
Past-President Charles F. Townsend, whose presence 
had been pleasurably anticipated, was unavoidably absent 
on account of iliness. A telegram in which he expressed 
his regrets and sent his best wishes was read before the 
convention. 

With scarcely an omission, the original program was 
carried out. President Tyree made a most favorable 
impression by the frank and able manner in which he 
officiated at the meetings of the convention, and gained 
many new friends by his manly public statement regard- 
ing a cowardly attack on the Eastman Kodak Company 
which appeared in a local newspaper. His letter is re- 
printed in this issue. Whatever publicity the members 


of the board may derive through the prominence of 
their official position, they have richly earned it by un- 
ceasing and conscientious efforts. 


THE PROGRAM 


Monday, June 15,2 p.m. Opening of the convention. 

Introduction of past-presidents, P. A. of A. 

Address of welecome— Gov. John M. Slaton, of 
Georgia. 

Glad hand of Atlanta, by Mayor James G. Wood- 
ward. 
Response — Past-President Ben Larrimer. 

Reading of communications. 

President’s remarks. 

Appointing of all committees. 

Remainder of afternoon with manufacturers and 
dealers. 

8.30 p.m. Officers’ reception to active and associate 
members of the P. A. of A., Hotel Ansley; refreshments 
and dancing. 

June 16. Automobile-ride for the ladies, a sight- 
seeing tour of the prettiest section of Atlanta — com- 
pliments of manufacturers, dealers and local photo- 
graphers; Thurston Hatcher, chairman. 

9 a.m. Opening of sixth annual congress of photo- 
graphy, Taft Hall. Daylight-demonstrations — negative- 
making, Taft Hall. Demonstration—lighting and 
draping, by Dudley Hoyt, of New York, using 
plates; assisted by demonstrators of the Seed Company. 

Use of air-brush as applied to photography, and 
wash-drawing effects, by Fred G. Quimby, the oil- 
painter of Sprague-Hathaway Company. 

Recess. Luncheon served at Auditorium (auspices of 
Women’s Federation). 

Daylight - demonstration — negative- making with 
Cramer plates. Conducted by Howard D. Beach, of 
Buffalo; assisted by demonstrators of the Cramer Com- 
pany — J. W. Beattie and Giuseppe Dorella. 

2.30 p.m. Miss Kate Simmons, of New York, first 
lecture lessons of art-principles: Photography as a Fine 
Art; Line and Dark-and-Light Arrangement. ; 

Paper-demonstrations — printing, masking, dodging, 
ete. Conducted by manufacturers. Demonstrations and 
exhibits of manufacturers in Manufacturers’ Hall. 

8 p.m. Illustrated lecture: Photographs for Pub- 
lication, by C. H. Claudy, of Washington, D. C. 

June 17,9 a.m. Congress. Demonstration: Princi- 
ples of home-portraiture, using Hammer plates. Con- 
ducted by W. O. Breckon, Pittsburgh ; assisted by dem- 
onstrators of the Hammer Company. 

Demonstration: Negative-making — Central plates. 
Conducted by Miss Emma Gerhard, of St. Louis; 
assisted by demonstrators of the Central Company. 

Meeting of Women’s Federation, Ladies’ Parlor. 

Meeting of Commercial Federation, Taft Hall. 

Miss Kate Si a d lecture: Principles of 
Composition Applied to Dark and Light Photography. 
Unity through Subordination. 

2 p.m. Old-time Georgia barbecue: music, danc- 
ing — compliments of manufacturers, dealers and local 
photographers; Thurston Hatcher, chairman. 

8 p.m. Illustrated lecture: Commercial Photo- 
graphy; Photographing Furniture, Glassware, Stoves, 
etc., by George W. Hance, Northampton, Mass. 

June 18, 9 a.m. Congress. Use of air-brush as 
applied to photography, by Fred G. Quimby. 
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Demonstrations of retouching; etching, working in 
backgrounds on negatives made at demonstrations — 
shown on screen by Balopticon and criticized by G. Han- 
‘mer Croughton, of Rochester, N. Y. 

Lecture: Photography and Poetry, by Howard D. 
Beach, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Recess and luncheon served at Auditorium (auspices 
of Women’s Federation). 

2 p.m. Paper-demonstrations: Prints made from 
negatives made at previous demonstrations, showing 
results of fancy masking, etc., by manufacturers. Rest 
of afternoon with manufacturers and dealers, Manu- 
facturers’ Hall. 

8 p.m. Special entertai t and ball at Atlanta 
Club Roof-Garden — compliments of manufacturers, 
dealers and local photographers. 

June 19,9 a.m. Women’s Federation. 

Business-meeting. 

Report of the proceedings of Congress. 

Reports of all committees. 

Election of officers. 

Selection of place of meeting for 1915. 

Miss Kate Simmons — third lecture: Principles of 
Composition Applied to Line in Photography; the 
Photographer as a Creative Artist ; Self-Expression. 

2-6 p.m. Open to public. Reception-committee, 
Women’s Federation, manufacturers and dealers in 
Manufacturers’ Hall. 

8.30 p.m. Illustrated lecture on the Color-Plate, by 
Geo. Clifton, of Herbert & Huesgen Company, New 
York City. 

June 20, 10 a.m. Closing session. 
until 1915. 


Adjournment 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS 


Allison & Hadaway, New York City. Dealers and 
importers of cameras and supplies — Marion Record 
Plates (500 H. & D.); Portable Pathéscope and Pathé- 
scope cameras; Butcher & Son’s ‘‘ Popular Pressman ” ; 
N. & G., Marion & Son’s “Soho” and Adams & Co.’s 
cameras; Flash-Cabinet and Panchroma Flashpowder 
for Autochrome-work and home-portraiture. Sensa- 
tional demonstrations with Pathéscope motion-picture 
camera; very popular; hard to keep up with orders. 
A busy stand. J. W. Allison and Tom Hadaway on 
hand and worked like beavers. 

Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y., Mfrs. of Cyko 
and Cykoro Papers, cameras and accessories, for the 
amateur and professional. The lobby of the Anudi- 
torium was converted into a large decorated art-gallery 
composed of two hundred framed prints from promi- 
nent studios, on Professional Cyko, Cykoro and En- 
larging-Cyko. Opposite this impressive exhibit was an 
enlarged Cyko print of a general view of Atlanta, six- 
teen feet long, by Whiteman. Present were T. W. 
Stevens, pres’t, Geo. W. Topliff, vice-pres’t, W. B. 
Mussen, F. N. Leache, Paul True, Charles Anthony, 
G. Cubley, W. P. Etchison, C. H. Dotta, J. C. Corbitt, 
A. N. Brooks, L. D. Field, W. A. Rockwood, M. 
Briefer, Syd Whiteman. 

Austin Background Studio, Chicago. Demonstrated 
by R. L. Fitch, pres’t. 

Barston Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Original mfrs. of sen- 
sitized celluloid for regular photographic work, particu- 
larly professional portraiture. The interesting exhibit 
contained the “largest photograph on celluloid in the 
world,” the subject being a beautiful Rookwood vase. 
George H. Barnum, pres’t, in charge, assisted by G. B. 
van Horne. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. Fine 
line of lenses, particularly Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Tes- 


sars and Protars, and stereopticons (Balopticons) in 
several styles and sizes for large halls and the home. 
In charge of E. A. Taylor. 

Berlin Aniline Works, New York City. Highest 
class of photographic chemicals (Agfa, metol, amidol, 
ortol, pyro, Rodinal) ; Agfa Flashpowder and Flash- 
lamp; Agfa Dryplates. George L. Barrows, mgr. of 
the photo-department, gave out sample packages of the 
new, rapid Agfa Special Plate for portraiture, which 
created considerable interest. Mr. Barrows was quite 
certain that large orders will result from these promised 
trials ; indeed, he predicted a bright future in this coun- 
try for this skilfully-prepared plate, which is made in 
all desirable sizes from 314 x 414 to 16 x 20 inches. 
Like all Agfa goods, it is very popular in Germany. 

Eduard Blum, Chicago and Berlin. Artistic coloring 
for the trade. Brilliant display of colored photographs 
in oil and watercolor; also in carbon and bromide. Oil- 
prints on German imported canvas. Eduard Blum in 
personal charge. 

California Card Mfg. Co.,San Francisco, Cal. Mounts 
and folders. Represented by M. M. Frey. 

Central Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo. Fine display 
of negatives and prints from notable portrait-studios. 
The cardinal virtues of the Central Plates, “Speed, 
Latitude, Clearness and Uniformity,” were displayed in 
large letters. Floyd M. Whipple, gen. mgr.; Chas. W. 
Earle, W. A. Griesedieck and F. H. Cooper. 

A. M. Collins Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia. Long- 
est-established card-mount factory in America. Taste- 
fully-arranged book with large exhibits of the firm’s 
popular lines in charge of H. K. Harriman, sales mgr. ; 
J. T. Fenner, adv. mgr.; F. D. P. Schenk and M. A. T. 
Gilbee. Mr. Fenner announced the preparation of hand- 
some new calendars and a popular line of amateur 
albums to be ready in the fall. 

Cramer Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo. Dryplates for 
every kind of work, chemicals, color-screens. Impressive 
collection of prints and original negatives by well-known 
artists. “Papa” and ‘“ Mama” Cramer, Arnold L. Mi- 
lentz, J. W. Beattie, E. D. Wright, Stuart Carrick, R. P. 
Brackett and Giuseppe Dorella were in attendance. 

H. & W. B. Drew Co., Jacksonville, Fla. Photo- 
dealers. Represented by Edward Burke. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. Mfrs. 
of cameras, dryplates, films (in roll and sheets), sensi- 
tized papers for every purpose, photo-chemicals, etc., 
for the amateur and the professional. The rear of the 
exhibition-hall, comprising a floor-space of about twenty- 
five hundred square feet, was bordered by a series of green- 
vined pergolas which enclosed the company’s exhibit, 
the largest and most beautiful at the convention. In 
the center stood a fountain, in whose waters below swam 
fish, turtles and young alligators. On the walls of this 
hollow square hung tastefully-framed prints, from the 
world’s leading professional studios, exemplifying the 
qualities of the company’s finest papers, Azo (sepia 
tones), Platinum in Etching-Black and Etching-Sepia, 
Artura in sepia, black, green, warm-black and red. 
On hand were Harry M. Fell, A. H. Paul, L. B. Jones, 
Joseph di Nunzio, H. F. Hoefle, Spencer B. Hord, 
C. H. Ruffner, C. L. Swingley, H. C. Reiner, C. E. 
Snow, W. H. Lewis, C. W. Burley, H. H. Tozier, J. H. 
C. Evanoff, C. S. Hutchinson, R. W. McFessell, Edgar 
Vangilder, H. B. Grove, S. F. Osesek, J. E. Hage, 
Julius Erickson, J. D. Panfield, W. H. Sheets, H. E. 
Niles, R. W. Barbeau, Chas. W. Eustler, A. W. Buck, 
E. A. Howland, C. A. Hansbrough, H. B. Wills, Frank 
Emminger, C. J. van Allen, Paul Favour, Harry 
Fincke and “ Al ” Smith. 

Carl Ernst & Co., New York City. Card-mount 


mfrs. New line of folders for Artura red tones and on 
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all tones of Cyko. Fine line of Olinda folders. C. H. 
Kirschner, Charles Spies and Geo. Hirschfeld. 

Forbes Dry-Plate Co., Rochester, N. Y. C. H. Smith, 
prop. and mgr 

Glenn Photo-Stock Co., Atlanta, Ga. Retail and 
wholesale dealers in general photo-goods. Immense 
exhibit, including all makes of photo-lenses and dry- 
plates; complete line of Eastman cameras for profes- 
sional and amateur ; Century Portrait-Camera, Ernemann 
Motion-Picture Camera, studio-furniture and full line of 
mounts and folders of all makes. In charge of W. F. 
Luckish, mgr., assisted by Rox Cowley, C. W. Trout, 
T. H. Satterwhite. 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co., New York City. 
Hand-cameras and lenses. Complete line of popular 
Tenax cameras from 5x7 down to vest-pocket size, 
including the Ango Speed-Camera fitted with vari- 
ous high-class lenses for press-work (the European 
press-camera par excellence) ; full set of Goerz lenses, in- 
cluding the Hypar Portrait F/3.5 ; new Dogmar and new 
Speed Dagor F/4.5 and Celor F/4.5. The large picture- 
display was dominated by a strikingly-novel enlargement, 
40 x 54 inches — immense group on the Boardwalk at 
Atlantic City— produced from a 644 x 8% negative 
made with 6-inch Dagor. Fred Smith, mgr. of New 
York office, assisted by W. C. (‘Stereo ’’) Smith. 

Griffith & Schlegel, Birmingham, Ala. Photographic 
supplies. Represented by S. S. Griffith and V. A. 
Schlegel 

Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Full line of Korona Panoramic, View- and Hand-Cam- 
eras ; Pixie Roll-Film Cameras ; Folding Studio-Cameras ; 
Standard Rochester lenses. M. R. Glover and 
Paul W. Schanz in charge. 

Halldorson Company, Chicago. Mfrs. of the Home- 
Portrait Flashlight. Demonstrations and picture-ex- 
hibit. T. E. Halldorson in charge. 

Hammer Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo. Mfrs. of 
dryplates. Large and artistic exhibit of prints, neg- 
atives and positive transparencies from prominent por- 
trait-studios throughout the country. Represented by 
Richard Salzgeber, secretary, and Mrs. Salzgeber; also 
demonstrators C. O. Towles, Cliffe Reckling, C. Shafer 
and Geo. M. Eppert. 

Helios Chemical Co., Philadelphia. Portable Flash- 
lamp. N. Dowling in charge. 

Herbert & Huesgen Co., New York City. Mfrs., 
dealers and importers of high-class photo-specialties — 
Tourist Multiple Camera, Steinheil Lenses, Paget Plates, 
Heyde Exposure-meter, Schleusner X-Ray Plates, Geiger 
Automatic Arc-Lamp. Exhibit of lantern-slides and 
transparencies by the Paget Process in natural colors. 
Paget Process demonstrated by George F. Clifton, of 
New York City. 

Melody Art Co., Detroit, Mich., promoters of the Sa- 
vigny Co. Watercolors and coloring to order for the 
trade. The process taught by correspondence. Credit- 
able display of prints tinted by the Savigny method. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Melody in charge. 

Memphis Photo-Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Michigan Photo-Shutter Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. Shut- 
ters for professional studio use. Mrs. L. M. Henshaw, 
proprietor, in charge. 

Ernst Oeser & Co., Berlin and New York. Profes- 
sional mounts and folders. 

Presto Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Infallible Tinting- 
Mask. Display of pictures. S. S. Loeb, gen. mgr. in 
charge. 

Quaker City Card Co., Philadelphia. Full display 
of specialties. In charge of George H. Sharp. 


Rough & Caldwell Co., Inc., New York City. Art- 
drapery backgrounds. T.G. Caldwell, mgr. 


C. B. Robinson & Son, Grand Rapids, Mich. Artistic» 
ractical studio-furniture and accessories. In charge 
of C. B. Robinson. 

Schering & Glatz, New York City. Mfrs. of stand- 
ard photo-specialties. Duratol non-poisonous rapid 
developer, Assur Colors, transparent, light-and-air proof. 
Superb display of photographs tinted with Assur Colors. 
Max Voetter busy demonstrating and explaining the 
merits of Assur Colors, assisted by J. Schweitzer. 

M. A. Seed Dry-Plate Division of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. A large and attractive ex- 
hibit as the largest manufacturers of dryplates in the 
world. In charge of the company’s demonstrators. 

Seneca Camera Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. Mfrs. of 
amateur cameras for plates, film-pack and roll-film, in 
all popular sizes. Represented by Axel A. Holt. 

Shoberg Company, Inc., Sioux City, Ia. Portable 
Skylight. Display of pictures. Device demonstrated 
by D. C. Shoberg. 

Simplex Photo-Products Co., New York City. Mfrs. 
of photo-apparatus and specialties — Simplex Multi- 
Exposure Camera; capacity, 400 1x 14-inch or 800 
1x 34-inch pictures on one roll of film, Multi-Speed 
Shutters, Multiflex Enlarging-Lamp. C. F. Potter, Jr., 
representative. 

Southern Photo-Materials Co., Atlanta, Ga. General 
photo-goods, mfrs.’ agents and wholesale distributers. 
Large display of Cyko papers, Central Dryplates, 
Burke & James specialties. R.A. Hemphill, pres’t; 
E. D. Thompkins, vice-pres’t, and E. H. Goodhart, 
sec’y, were present. 

Thos. Southworth & Co., Union City, Tenn. Home- 
portrait Flash-machine. In charge of Thos. South- 
worth, mgr. 

Sprague & Hathaway Co., West Somerville, Mass. 
Bromide enlargements, plain and colored; portraits in 
oil and watercolors to order from photographs or from 
sittings; artistic picture-frames in large variety. Firm 
represented by Chas. E. Wallis, pres’t, and F. B. El- 
well, New York representative. 

J. Sussman Photo-Stock Co., Baltimore, Md. Photo- 
supplies. Represented by R. J. Graves. 

Tapprell, Loomis & Co., Chicago. Full line of card- 
mounts, folders, etc., well displayed. W. A. Tapprell, 
J. A. Cameron, H. U. Strong and Fred L. Seyler in 
charge 

Willis & Clements, Philadelphia. Mfrs. of Platino- 
type and Satista papers. Illustrated by display of 
prints. W.J. Markley and L. H. Wallace. 

Wollensak Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. Mfrs. of 
high-grade lenses for every branch of photography and 
high-speed shutters. Displayed a complete line of these 
popular goods; value, over $2,000.00. Represented 
by J. A. Dawes, mgr. Promotion of Trade Department, 
and F, E. Lane, ass’t mgr. The exhibit was dominated 
by @ superb enlarged eg ae oy 3’ 6” by 6’ 10’; 
original negative, 244x414, made with a Wollensak 
Vinco Anastigmat, F/6. 3, price $20.00. 

The Photographic Prees was represented as follows : 

Puorto-Era, Boston, U.S. A., Wilfred A. French, Ed. 
and Pub., assisted by Miss Vivian Cecelia Hobbs, of 
Atlanta; American Photography, Boston, U.S.A., F. R 
Fraprie, Ed., assisted by Miss Belle Heckman, of At- 
lanta; The Camera and Bulletin of Photography, Phila- 
delphia, Mr. and Mrs. Frank V. Chalmers and Mrs. 
Thelma Smith; Wilson’s Magazine, New York City, 
represented by Maud Hicks, of Kansas City; Photo- 
graphic News, New York City, Carl Ackerman, Ed. and 
Pub., assisted by Mrs. A. G. Langel; Abel’s Weekly, 
Cleveland, J. C. Abel; The National Daily, published 
during the convention, J.C. Abel and F. V. Chambers, 
editors. 
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THE OFFICIAL PICTURE-EXHIBIT 


The Association’s exhibit of pictures impressed us as 
superior in interest and artistic merit to that of last year’s 
at Kansas City. This is partly because the executive 
board announced that the Association would acquire a 
limited number of meritorious prints and pay $25.00 for 
each, these prints to form the leus of a per 
collection — a National Salon. As a result, and rome 
ing to the rules already published, over five hundred 
pictures were sent in and displayed in a hall adjoining 
the Auditorium. Eleven pictures were successful, as 
follows: 

No. 235 Flower-Girl. Joseph Knaffl. 

135 Portrait of a Lady. Dudley Hoyt. 
177 Male Portrait. Pirie MacDonald. 
229 Head of Indian. Hubert Brothers. 
141 Bust-Portrait. B. F. Moore. 
85 Mother and Child. Clifford Norton. 
126 Group of Children. Foster Studio. 
61 Landscape. H.C. Mann. 
261 Outdoor Figure. E. H. Weston. 
248 Figure in Profile. J. W. Porter. 
130 Portrait of Little Girl. Homeier & Clark. 

The Jury was composed of Joseph Knaffl, G. Hanmer 

Croughton and Ryland W. Phillips. 


THE AUTOCHROME EXHIBIT 


The finest show of this beautiful process yet made at 
a national convention was seen at Atlanta. Each indi- 
vidual plate —the entire collection numbering about 
eighty pictures—was an exquisite example of color- 
photography by the Autochrome method, and reflected 
great credit upon the artistic skill of the twenty exhibi- 
tors. The series of fifteen plates by W. S. Lively, who 
had charge of the exhibit and explained the process, 
were wonderful for the realism and beauty of the color- 
ing, all the possibilities of color-rendering appearing to 
have been exhausted by his expert skill. Asked how 
much powder he used for his Autochrome exposures, 
Mr. Lively replied, 50 grains of Perchlora, although the 
makers, the Lumiére-Jougla Co., recommended as much 
as 150 grains under similar conditions. 


INDIANAPOLIS — THE NEXT CONVENTION 
CITY 


Although the propaganda in favor of San Francisco, 
as the place of meeting in 1915, was vigorous and well 
sustained, the convention decided in favor of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. A city centrally and conveniently located, 
having a population of over 273,000, a great and grow- 
ing commercial center, with numerous other advantages, 
Indianapolis will surely prove a wise choice. 


OFFICERS OF THE P. A. OF A., 1914-15 


W. H. Towles, Washington, D.C., president. 

L. A. Dozer, Bucyrus, Ohio, 1st vice-president. 

Ryland W. Phillips, Philadelphia, Pa., 2d vice-presi- 
dent. 

R. W. Holsinger, Charlottesville, Va., treasurer. 

John I. Hoffman, Bucyrus, Ohio, general secretary. 


OFFICERS OF THE WOMEN’S FEDERATION 


Maybelle D. Goodlander, Muncie, Ind., president. 
Clara Louise Hagins, Chicago, Ill., 1st vice-president. 
Sara F. T. Price, Mt. Airy, Pa., 2d vice-president. 
Bayard Wootten, Newberne, N. C., secretary-treasurer. 


PRESENTATION TO PRESIDENT TYREE 


At the close of the convention the “retiring” presi- 
dent, Manley W. Tyree — who, however, remains the 
Association’s chief executive until Jan. 1, 1915 — was 
presented with a Hamilton gold watch on behalf of the 
members of the P. A. of A. E. B. Core, of New York, 
a past-president of the Association, made the presenta- 
tion speech. Mr. Tyree makes a fine director of the 
Association’s interest — zealous and honorable, efficient 
and energetic, and has won the hearts of the entire 
organization by an unstinted application of these quali- 
ties. May his successor prove an equally worthy 
executive. 

Mr. Tyree was also made the recipient, by Mr. J. B. 
Schriever, on behalf of the Sprague-Hathaway Company, 
of Boston, of a life-size oil-painting of himself for Mrs. 
Tyree, who was unable to accompany her husband to 
Atlanta on account of illness in her family. 

The dealers and their assistants at the convention 
also expressed their esteem of Mr. Tyree by giving him 
a chain to accompany the Hamilton watch and a 
valuable pocket-knife. 


A GIFT TO PRESIDENT LOEHR 


Miss Pearl Grace Loehr, the equally retiring head of 
the Women’s Federation, was pleasingly remembered by 
the members of her organization in the form of a hand- 
some silver vase, given her also on the last day of the 
convention. Miss Loehr has earned the esteem and 
good-will of her associates by painstaking, high-minded 
efforts, her standard of work and ethics being lofty and 
refined, and calculated to imbue the members of her 
Federation and all members of the craft with a sense of 
the lofty responsibilities of photography as a profession. 


THE ENTERTAINMENTS AT ATLANTA 


The entertainments which were provided on a liberal 
scale for the members of the P. A. of A. proved to be 
characteristic and enjoyable. Dances, automobile-rides, 
vaudeville and an old-fashioned Georgia barbecue were 
included in the array of pleasures, which were due to the 
courtesy of the following manufacturers and dealers: 


Eastman Kodak $500.00 
250.00 
Hammer Dry-Plate Co.._.__.__________...--- 100.00 
Cramer Dry-Plate Co. ___..._.___---.-...-.. 100.00 
Central Dry-Plate Co. _.............-------- 100.00 
City Cam Co. 75.00 
@ Oo. 50.00 
Southern Photo-Materials Co._______________. 50.00 
Standard Photo-Supply Co.____________-__--- 25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. ___________ 25.00 
Sprague-Hathaway Co. 20.00 
Gatchel Photo-Supply 10.00 


THE OFFICIAL DEMONSTRATIONS 


The demonstrations of paper and plates, called for 
in the official program, took place in the lecture-hall in 
view of all present and afforded practical and reliable 
instruction. 

Artura in different tones, including black and white, 
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was demonstrated by Julius Erickson, C. L. Swingley, 
W. H. Lewis and Edgar van Gilder. 

The demonstrations by the Ansco Company were 
given Tuesday afternoon. The new product, Cykoro, 
was explained by W. Briefer, assisted by C. H. Dotta, 
S. Whiteman and W. P. Etchison; Cyko by Frank 
Leache and W. A. Rockwood, and Enlargement Cyko by 
Guy Cubley and J. C. Corbitt. 


TO FIX RESALE-PRICES 


The convention went on record as favoring legislation 
which would enable manufacturers to fix the resale-price 
of their merchandise. 

The resolution was introduced and passed by the 
Congress through the instrumentality of Carl E. Acker- 
man, of New York. 

The Photographic Publishers’ Association of America, 
which held a meeting at the same time and place, also 
passed a resolution indorsing the Stevens Bill, one of the 
measures now before the national Congress providing 
for price-standardization. Both bodies will urge their 
members to forward this legislation by writing to the 
individual congressmen and senators. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR PUBLICATION 


In his talk before the convention, at Atlanta, C. H. 
Claudy made the point that any photographer who 
wishes to do so can engage in the illustrative field, pro- 
vided he combine with his photographic skill some use 
of his eyes and brains. 

Whether for the advertiser, who is using more and 
more photographs every year to illustrate his printed an- 
nouncements, or for the publisher of magazines and news- 
papers, the photograph which can be thus sold must 
possess, according to Mr. Claudy, the “‘ new slant” — 
the thing which makes it a little different from the 
similar photograph already made. 

The three points about any picture designed for 
illustration — purposes which Mr. Claudy considers the 
most important — are as follows : 

First, the picture must contain human intent, i.e., it 
must tell a story. 

Second, it must have the “new slant” or unusual 
viewpoint. 

Third, it must be the best of its kind : if itis a picture of 
beauty, beauty must be superlative ; if interesting, the in- 
terest must be intense ; if story-telling, the story must be 
vivid. Mr. Claudy had a large audience, and from the 
remarks heard afterwards it was evident that his talk, 
which was practical and to the point, reached many who 
were not aware of the opportunities which they were 
passing by every day. 


AN EPISODE 


An incident not chronicled by the humorist of the 
National Daily, published during the convention, took 
place in the Auditorium on the first day. J. H. Smith, 
president of the J. H. Smith & Sons Co., manu- 
facturers of flashlight-apparatus, of Chicago, and R. A. 
Hemphill, president of the Southern Photo-Materials 
Company, of Atlanta, met for the first time in their 
lives on the floor of the exhibition hall. The fact that 
both had fought in the Civil War —the former as a 
Union soldier and the latter as a Confederate — was 
known to both veterans; yet they fraternized like old 
friends, referring to incidents in the great conflict ina 
thoroughly good-natured way. This little episode is 
but one of the many examples during the convention of 
the hospitality for which Atlanta is noted. 


GUSTAV CRAMER 


Gustav Cramer or, as he is familiarly called, ‘“ Papa” 
Cramer, has been one of the most interesting figures in 
the photographic trade for nearly half a century. His 
early history as a photographic enthusiast, as a pioneer 
in the manufacture of dryplates, as well as his success 
and well-deserved eminence and popularity, are known 
to nearly every camera-user throughout the world. Mr. 
Cramer is one of the oldest members of the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of America, every convention of 
which he has faithfully attended, always accompanied 
by his faithful and genial wife, affectionately known at 
the conventions as ‘‘Mama” Cramer. Although both 
were in attendance at the opening of the Atlanta con- 
vention, the cheering presence of Mr. Cramer was missed 
the second day. It was learned that, owing to the hot 
weather and the fatigue resulting from the long journey 


GUSTAV CRAMER 


to Atlanta, Mr. Cramer had been taken seriously ill. As 
his condition did not improve, he was taken to his home 
in St. Louis, where, under the care of a leading special- 
ist, he was soon out of danger. This was the pleasant 
news communicated to the Editor at the time this issue 
went to press. However, July 16, as this form was 
being printed, the sad news came that this good man — 
a most loyal friend to American photographers — had 
just passed away. He has left this vale of joy and 
sorrow for the region of eternal peace. 


DEMONSTRATIONS WITH MODELS 


What proved to be one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the convention was the demonstration of lighting 
and draping, in the lecture hall, by Dudley Hoyt, of 
New York. Mr. Hoyt was fortunate to have as his 
model Mary Fuller, the well-known figure in photo- 
plays — the “ heroine of the silent drama,” as she was 
referred to by the Atlanta Journal. The young actress 
happened to be passing her vacation in the South, was 
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discovered by some of the delegates at the convention 
and prevailed upon to pose for Mr. Hoyt. According to 
the chivalrous southern newspaper, Miss Fuller is 
“wonderfully beautiful, small and dainty, black-haired 
and rosy-cheeked, with a pair of clear-brown eyes, 
drooped by long, black lashes. Slim and graceful in a 
clinging gown of black, she posed so successfully and 
was so charming in the thin drapery which Mr. Hoyt 
used in his lecture that, good as it was, it is doubtful 
whether his hearers remembered more about Miss 
Fuller’s face than they did about Mr. Hoyt’s instruc- 
tions, when it was all over.’’ Nevertheless the specta- 
tors, who were mostly experienced photographers, 
profited by Mr. Hoyt’s exemplification of his subtle, 
artistic skill. Although undoubtedly appreciating the 
sensuous charm of his model, the artist gave a fascinat- 
ing exhibition of his accomplished ability. 

It was the good fortune of PHoro-ERaA to have the 
assistance, at the Atlanta convention, of a bright, 
attractive and successful young woman— Miss Vivian 
Cecelia Hobbs. By her business ability and tact she 
procured a large number of highly-desirable subscrip- 
tions. Incidentally, she was deemed worthy by Emma 
Gerhard to serve as a model for her official demonstra- 
tion, which was given on the platform of the lecture-hall, 
and to the satisfaction of the large audience present. 


OPEN LETTER FROM PRESIDENT TYREE 


The letter reprinted below is by President Tyree in 
reply toa scurrilous attack on the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany which was published in an Atlanta newspaper on 
the second day of the Convention. Mr. Tyree’s coura- 
geous and manly attitude in this matter has won for 
him the admiration of all fair-minded persons. 


It is with great regret that I see in the Atlanta 
Georgian an article headed “ Anti-Trust War Stirs 
Photographie Delegates.” 

In the first place, the article is regrettable because 
it attempts to foster a spirit of controversy, which is 
entirely foreign to the P. A. of A. 

In the second place, the article is regrettable because 
it is, in the main, a tissue of falsehoods. I do not know 
who is responsible for its publication, but I have no 
hesitation in saying that whoever is the responsible 
party is either badly misinformed or is telling malicious 
untruths. 

I have been on the board of the P. A. of A. for four 
years. Never in that time have I seen the least evi- 
dence of any desire to mix in the politics of the Asso- 
ciation from either the Ansco Company or the Eastman 
Company. Both companies are loyal supporters and 
friends of the fraternity in general and the Association 
in particular. The charge that either company is in 
favor of or against the election of any man, or that 
either company is engaging in “ fighting” the interests 
of any candidate for the presidency of this Association, 
is nothing more or less than a lie. 

It is perfectly true that a recent suit between these 
two companies has been decided. But the suit has 
never had any bearing upon the P. A. of A. nor upon 
the friendly relations sustained by representatives of 
both companies and the officers of the P. A. of A. In 
justice, then, to these two large exhibitors at the Con- 
vention, and the two great and good friends of the 
Association, I want to disclaim, for the Association, 
any complicity in this calumnious article, to state em- 
phatically that it was unauthorized by any officer of the 
Association, and to make perfectly plain the indignation 
with which it was greeted by all who have the inter- 
ests of the P. A. of A. at heart. 


Legitimate publicity we welcome. Publicity which 
is based on falsehood and which tends to create strife, 
where friendship and harmony exist, we do not want. 
Therefore, in as strong language as I can find, I want 
to state most emphatically that this article is without 
either authority or truth. 

Very sincerely, 
Man ty W. Tyres, President, P. A. of A. 


Cameras on the Mexican Border 


A RECENT letter from one of our readers in El Paso, 
Texas, contains an interesting paragraph about the 
dearth of cameras and photographic interest in that 
section of the state. Our correspondent writes : 

“TI find that the $10 and $12 cameras are about the 
most costly ones in use. A few $20, 3A Kodaks can be 
found among the well-to-do amateurs, while a bank 
cashier sports a 3A Special Kodak of the $65 class! 
He surely worked overtime to get the money for it. Of 
Graflex cameras there are four in town, two Press and 
two 3A. Some commercial photographers own the two 
Press and one of the 3A cameras, and I own the other 
3A. , Surely going some for a town of 40,000 popula- 
tion!” 

Apparently the lack of outdoor sports other than 
bull-fights and revolutions, which are popular at all 
times, and the absence of inspiring scenery account for 
this strange absence of photographic interest in so large 
a city. 


Early Efforts Rewarded 


Mr. Witrrep A. Frencu, Editor, 


Dear Sir: I surely was surprised and delighted to 
receive your letter with the good news that my picture, 
“ Kathryn,” had won first prize in the Beginners’ Con- 
test. I don’t know when I have had anything make 
me feel so proud and happy. 

Pxoro-Era is my favorite of all the photographic 
magazines, and the standard is so high that I feel doubly 
honored to be one of its prize-winners. Perhaps you 
would be interested to know that this is only my second 
attempt at portrait-work with plates, and in a studio. 
I have worked entirely with films for six years, doing 
all my own work. But, by constant reading of photo- 
graphic magazines and other good books, I became so 
ambitious that I felt a desire to do more serious work. 

In April I joined The Capital Camera Club and 
“ Kathryn” was taken on my second visit to the studio. 
The enlarging was also my second attempt at that work. 
So you see why I feel so proud of my award. [ love 
the work and I have tried hard to make myself worthy. 

This will surely be a great incentive to further effort, 
and I hope some day to be able to enter the Class for 
Advanced Workers. 

With many thanks and best wishes, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Wirma B. McDevirt. 
Washington, June 6, 1914. 


Trade-Depression 


Buyer (to traveling salesman). — No, no; nothing at 
all, thanks. We’re overstocked now; look at those 
shelves ! 

Salesman. — Very well; but won’t you just look at 
my samples ? 

Buyer. — Not a bit of good. Too busy. 

Salesman. — Well, then, look here! Do you mind if 
I take the blessed things out and look at ’em myself ? 
I haven’t seen ’em for three weeks. — Adapted. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 


Tuis is usually the time of small photographic shows 
in London; but there are few such activities this year. 
Perhaps our mental atmosphere is not light and care- 
free enough to encourage efforts in this direction. Every 
exhibition or place of interest that is open to the public 
in these days of suffragette outrage has to brave certain 
risks and it is not encouraging to show work that needs 
to be watched over and guarded against mutilation. 

Miss Agnes Warburg has just closed her “ one-man ” 
show at the Halcyon Club. It wasa charming and com- 
prehensive little exhibition of eighty-four prints and 
very suggestive of her aims and various methods. 

For many years, now, Miss Warburg has been one of 
our prominent photographers and also an influence in 
the photographic world. She and her brother, Mr. John 
Warburg, are the leading spirits of the Zodiac Photo- 
graphic Club, by means of which they have discovered 
many talented beginners and helped them to get their 
work recognized. The standard of photography main- 
tained by this club is extraordinarily high and the 
criticisms of the members are worth having. 

Miss Warburg’s show is an excellent proof of her ver- 
satility. She has a charming group of etching-like 
effects — mostly studies of Bruges— and good, clean 
oils, like “Old Hastings.’ There are, too, some of her 
old favorites to be seen: two or three pretty child-studies 
and the dignified portrait of her mother against a dead- 
white background, in which is seen the influence of the 
German school. 

There is another show in London which is important 
from the fact that it is a breaking-away from the old 
tradition that photographers can be interested only in 
photography. The Camera Club has opened an exhibi- 
tion of drawings by Joseph Simpson. These are strong, 
clever charcoal-drawings, by a masterhand. They are 
of the Montmatre order and remind one, perhaps, mostly 
of Steinlen. To the timorous-minded they might come 
as something of a shock, for nine of them are nudes and 
Mr. Simpson certainly does not flatter his models. This 
is by the way; but the important fact is that such a 
stronghold of photography as the Camera Club has 
risked such a startling innovation. 

We were chatting about this to some one who has lately 
come from New York, and he was comparing this Simpson 
show at the Camera Club to the exhibitions which Alfred 
Stieglitz arranges at the Little Gallery, where all kinds of 
work (paintings, drawings, etchings, etc.) are shown, usu- 
ally those of an experimental and advanced order. Our 
friend pointed out that had these drawings been less un- 
conventional, more “ niggly and tight’ as he expressed 
it, there would not have been the contrast to actual 
photographs, and the comparison would have lost in 
interest. He said that he expected to observe the influ- 
ence of these clever sketches on the work of the Camera 
Club men, and he hoped that he might see some exam- 
ples of it in this year’s Salon. As we looked around at 
the clever but bratally-realistic nudes, we found our- 
selves somewhat lacking in hearty agreement! 

Weare having serious and sad times with our militant 
suffragettes, and our losses of art-treasures are consider- 
able. Nothing can give us back our ruined pictures, 


nor restore our old churches so ruthlessly burnt down. 
The only people who benefit at all are the press-photo- 
graphers, and every paper that one picks up is filled 
with illustrations of raids and struggles. 


As yet, the 


conflicts are only with the police, but each day one 
dreads what one will see. Public opinion is now so hos- 
tile to the suffrage cause, that one fears the next batch 
of photographs will show how the mob has taken matters 
into its own hands. 

The continual disturbances we have been having 
lately have given both press and amateur photograph- 
ers plenty of opportunity for practice, and some aston- 
ishingly good prints have been the result. 

We have one before us which is typical of what one 
sees every day. Two policemen are marching along 
with their arms linked in those of a suffragette who 
walks between them. She is a well-dressed, normal- 
looking woman. One of the “bobbies” looks straight 
ahead with an unconcerned and pleasant expression ; 
the other, new perhaps to this work, is staring at his 
captive in astonishment. And well he may, for the 
suffragette is represented with her mouth wide open! 
Underneath is written: “One of the suffragists who 
was arrested at Criccieth amused herself by yelling 
defiance at her captors, the resulting ludicrous expres- 
sion being seen in this photograph.” 

With press-photography of the present day in such 
an advanced stage it seems that some historical record 
should be prepared. All the events are chronicled by 
photographs and it would not only be interesting, but a 
true reading of what has happened. How easy and en- 
tertaining for the younger generation to learn history in 
such a pleasant way ! 

Mr. Malcolm Arbuthnot, who has always been an inter- 
esting and meteoric personality in London photographic 
circles, has flashed once more on the horizon after for some 
time hiding hislightin Liverpool. He has now, we hear, 
taken a studio in Bond Street for the purpose of doing 
professional portraits. This seems a little like harness- 
ing a race-horse to the plow, and one hopes that it 
will not, in any way, spoil his originality of outlook, 
and push his talent into more conventional channels. 
We also hear that he has become a Futurist painter, 
which should certainly help to save the situation, and 
keep his gifts from getting stultified. Mr. Davison, we 
hear, is following Mr. Arbuthnot’s career with interest. 

A booklet, by Ward Muir, called “‘ Monica and Miirren 
and some Magicians,” has just come into our hands. It 
is the “some magicians” that make it interesting to 
photographers, for they are Messrs. Raines, of Ealing, 
who are able to pick out essential bits from amateurs’ 
negatives and astonish them by producing a beautiful 
finished enlargement that they can hardly recognize as 
their own work. As one of the characters in this bright 
little story says: “These sorcerers of Ealing often 
evolve a masterpiece out of some corner of a film which 
I had meant to chuck into the waste-paper basket.” 

Mr. Ward Muir is now editing The Pall Mall Mag- 
azine, one of our few high-class journals. It is an im- 
portant post in our journalistic world, but one hopes 
that it will not absorb all his time and that he can still 
do some of his own work. His last book, “ Cupid’s 
Caterers,” not only had some excellent reviews but is 
popular with general readers. 

The Royal Photographic Society has a new member 
on its judging-committee this year in Mr. Alvin Coburn, 
who has settled in London again. This is good news, 
as he will probably exhibit there this season. He has 
had no private show since his last big and most interest- 
ing one in 1915, and one could hardly expect him — 
worker though he is — to get a collection of fresh work 
ready again so soon. We are glad, however, that we 
shall have the pleasure to see some of it at the R. P. S. 
exhibition. 

The Salon, this year, is going to have an Art Union, 
which is a name for a kind of raffle for pictures. This 
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was done years ago in the art-world over here and has 
lately been a success at the Scottish Salon and at big 
provincial shows. The arranging of this Art Union has 
been a great deal more complicated than people think, 
on account of the Board of Trade regulations and rules, 
which prevent any scheme being carried out that can be 
classed as a lottery. Mr. Bertram Park, the very 
efficient secretary, has been working at it for some 
time; but refused us all information till he had per- 
fected the idea and seen how it was to work out. 


Field-Day of the Los Angeles Camera Club 


Tue Los Angeles Camera Club has just returned 
from a two-days’ outing at Laguna Beach, a beautiful, 
quiet strand much resembling Avalon at Santa Catalina, 
though not so easy of access, as it is reached from 
Balboa, the most southerly of the local beaches, by an 
eight-mile walk down arocky coast. The outing was 
well attended, considering the physical difficulties to be 
encountered. 

A stroll down one of the rocky beaches is a long-to- 
be-remembered event, and with a camera its charms are 
multiplied. From the rocks at ebb of tide may be 
seen innumerable, curious, startling and altogether 
beautiful specimens of animal- and plant-life of the 
sea, star-fish, abalones, iridescent gold-fish, sea-urchins, 
anemones, etc., of color too subtle and evanescent for 
the autochromist. 

Often, the rocky character of the cliffs or the height 
of the tide precluded the possibility of following the 
strand, and the party was obliged to retrace its steps 
and clamber over a precipitous route further inland. 

The evening was spent at Laguna, with a camp-fire on 
the beach and dancing in the pavilion, while others 
rested in the hammocks and sedan chairs of “ The 
Breakers,’ a homelike little hotel near the surf. Alto- 
gether it was a delightful outing, and one which may 
be repeated in the near future. 

The Club has just completed a comprehensive set of 
pictures known as “The Child Welfare Exhibit,’ con- 
sisting of about four hundred prints, 8 x 10 and larger, 
showing child-life in all its phases, in Southern Califor- 
nia. These were made at the suggestion of the director 
of the department bearing this name of the San Diego 
Panama Exposition of 1915. 

The pictures, after being circulated the remainder of 
the year 1914 through the country and exhibited in the 
prominent cities, will be returned to San Diego, become 
a part of the exposition and, later, a permanent exhibit 
in that city. 

Much excellent work is to be seen in the collection, 
which represents the work of a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles Camera Club, and is in the 
main characteristic of California child-life. In point 
of number of prints submitted and accepted, Mrs. 
Hattie Buskirk and Mr. W. C. Dickerson, members of 
the Club, easily lead, each having fifty or more interest- 
ing and instructive prints. 

The pictures have been on exhibition in Los Angeles 
in a local gallery for a week only before starting on the 
road, and created a sensation in local art-circles. 


Sixty Years of the ‘‘B. J.’’ 


Tae AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY sends 
greetings to The British Journal of Photography upon the 
date of its Special Jubilee Number, June 19, 1914. Other 
photographic magazines have celebrated their anniver- 
saries, but the sixtieth year of continuous publication of 
the “B.J.” is a real event. Without resort to the 
doubtful prestige of combination of other defunct publi- 


cations this, the original photographic magazine, has 
maintained the even tenor of its way, adapting itself 
constantly to the rapid development of our beloved art- 
science, ever growing in popularity and influence although 
since the beginning the leader of them all. Its pages 
have voiced the opinions, discoveries and methods of 
most persons of note in photographic annals and have, 
therefore, constituted the standard of authority in the 
English language. 

Every camera-user should obtain a copy of the special 
Jubilee Number. It contains many features of interest, 
but is particularly notable for a twenty-four-page supple- 
ment by the editor, George E. Brown, entitled “ Photo- 
graphy Past and Present.” This rapid conspectus of 
photography from its first beginnings to the present day 
is of great value for preservation and reference. 


Photographers’ Association of New England 


Sixteenth Annual Convention to be Held in 
Copley Hall, Boston, U. S. A., 
October 13, 14, 15, 1914 


Art a special meeting, held May 12, 1914, the consti- 
tution was amended to read: “Art. IIT, See. 1. Pro- 
prietors of studios in New England and the Maritime 
Provinces are eligible, and will be admitted to member- 
ship by paying one dollar annually, and an additional 
dollar when attending the convention at the treasurer’s 
office before entering the hall, or in advance to the 
secretary. 

““Employees shall pay annual dues of one dollar 
only, which entitles them to all the privileges of an ac- 
tive member. 

“A printed card showing certified membership (suit- 
able to frame and display in the studio) will be issued 
yearly upon the payment of annual dues.” 

The above makes it possible for all to show their pa- 
triotism by becoming members and giving aid to the 
association, and are under no further obligations or ex- 
pense unless attending the convention. The certificate 
of membership (suitable to frame) displayed, adds to 
the standing of the member among his patrons. 

The following prize-list has been decided upon by the 
executive board : 

Grand Portrait-Class — Open to the World; No 
entry-fee; one picture only; 8 x 10 inches or larger; 
Solid Gold Medal. 

For members of the P. A. of N. E. only: 

Landscape-Class — three pictures any size. First 
prize, a silver cup; second prize, a copper cup. 

Commercial Photography-Class — three pictures any 
size. First prize, a silver cup; second prize, a copper 
cup. 
States-Class — Portraits only, three pictures any 
size. First and second prizes for each state division, 
Maritime Provinces, Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I. and 
Conn. 

Competitors are eligible only in the state-class 
wherein they are members. 

No picture can be entered in more than one competi- 
tive class in any of the above. 

Space will be reserved for complimentary exhibits 
for all who do not care to enter in the competition for 
prizes. 

All exhibits must be in the hands of the committee 
on or before October 9, and all charges must be prepaid 
to ensure acceptance. 

No exhibitor’s name shall appear on the pictures, 
each exhibit will be numbered. Names will appear 
after the awards have been made. 

Gro. H. Hastinos, Secretary. 
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BERLIN LETTER 


MAX A. R. BRUNNER 


WHENEVER something very important is going on, 
daily papers send out circular-inquiries to a number of 
distinguished persons asking their opinion, which they 
publish subsequently for the benefit of the readers. 
This can be done on a smaller scale by societies the 
secretaries of which ask members about a certain sub- 
ject to obtain a definite statement about the prevailing 
opinion. Such a thing has been done recently by a 
prominent photographic society in southern Germany, 
whose members were asked to give their opinions as to 
whether the producer of a good picture can be a good 
judge of his own work. 

In many cases the author’s choice has had the full 
condemnation of competent judges and the public. It 
frequently happens, however, that the photographer — 
who is also an artist —reads into his production some 
phase of the subject that prevailed when the plate was 
exposed, but which is not at once apparent in the finished 
work, and certainly not obvious to the casual observer 
who does not seek to discover the reasons which prompted 
the production of the picture. The question, therefore, 
frequently may be asked why was the picture taken at 
all? In most instances the photographer would be 
able to give a satisfactory reply, which would go far to 
show the picture in an altogether new light. While 
agreeing that there is some force in the popular conten- 
tion that a worker is not the soundest critic of his own 
picture, or better able than others to determine which is 
the best of his productions, it cannot be denied that he 
is most likely to be able to gauge the success of his 
work as a rendering of the subject portrayed. It is also 
true that the defects in composition or lighting may 
pass unnoticed by the worker himself, because he has 
become so accustomed to the picture through seeing it 
gradually emerge from the exposed plate, and progress 
step by step until completed. Although a photographer 
may at times be influenced in this manner, these consid- 
erations are minor points. The broad principle under- 
lying this question is far greater than these details, and 
a consideration of this principle appears to point to this 
conclusion, that each worker should be the most capable 
judge as to which is his best picture. 

However, this must not be confused with the relation 
between his work and that of others, for this is a totally 
different question. In order to be entirely successful, a 
picture, in addition to possessing charm of line and form 
or subject, should be a personal expression, and the 
sympathies and individuality of the producer must be 
apparent in some degree in the final result. No critic 
can ever be entirely in sympathy with the producer of a 
picture. In sclecting one from a series he would be 
influenced instinctively by his own feelings and impres- 
sions and his manner of recording them, however much 
he might try to appreciate the spirit in which the work 
had been conceived. The worker who has been striving 
throughout tc express his own interpretation of natural 
beauties or effects ought logically to be in a far better 
position to decide which of his pictures is the most suc- 
cessful and the best example of the type of work which 
he prefers, than a critic whose views can hardly ever 
be, in any circumstances, identical with his own. It is 


assumed, of course, that the worker possesses mature 

judgment and sound training, as it is only in the case of 

such persons that the question can be raised seriously. 
The opinions given by the members of the above 


society were very instructive, and I regret that lack of 
space prevents publishing them. But the purpose of 
these statements was mainly a suggestion to other 
clubs to induce the members to exhibit a collection of 
their best pictures at meetings, and to state for what 
reasons the producers consider these their best works. 
This should be followed by a discussion, which will be 
of benefit both to the maker and the others present. 

A feature which is already practised by many clubs 
is the circulating portfolio, or Wandermappe. If it is 
well conducted, it will undoubtedly have an important 
bearing in binding together and keeping alive the inter- 
est of the members in their work as well as stimulating 
wholesome rivalry that could not be aroused otherwise. 
There are two kinds of circulating portfolios: the first 
is that which has an independent organization, and forms 
in itself a little club composed of workers scattered in 
various parts of the country, whose interests are bound 
together only by the portfolio which brings the work of 
the other members before their notice at regular inter- 
vals. The other variety of these portfolios may be 
called “ inter-society ” and circulates solely among the 
members of a photographic club. The life of the circu- 
lating portfolio and, indirectly, its effect on the society 
depend to a great extent upon the form of criticism 
adopted by members. 

Regarding the critics themselves, who may be classed 
as constructive and destructive, a word of advice may 
not come amiss. One often hears the simple remarks, 
“A very nice picture!” or “What a beauty!” and so 
on; but this is not helpful criticism, for neither the 
producer nor the beholder can learn anything by it. To 
these critics the secretary should point out that such re- 
marks are unworthy of their powers of observation, 
because no worker is so insensible to the good or bad 
qualities of a photograph by a fellow-member that he 
can find nothing else to say beyond the fact that he likes 
it. It is essential to know why he does, and in the case 
of his being displeased he should state the reason for it. 
It is by this free expression of opinion that the members 
will assist one another. There is no doubt that each 
member — as the portfolio reaches him — looks with a 
certain degree of eagerness for the remarks made by 
the others, and when these remarks are in every way 
helpful, even though they may damn with faint praise, 
there is little doubt that they are appreciated. If the 
secretary is a man of observation, he will be able to lead 
the way in the matter of directing the criticism, if the 
portfolio is conducted on the lines that each member 
criticizes his fellow-member’s work. He should be the 
first to lead off with a fairly full note respecting each 
picture. This will give the others confidence to let 
themselves go, according to their own taste. As a 
matter of fact, the best-conducted portfolios which 
contain the best workers invariably show a great diver- 
sity of opinions, and the more controversial the criti- 
cisms become the better it is for the life of the portfolio. 
[America is by no means behind in this matter of circulat- 
ing portfolios. Of the several which have been conducted 
this side of the Atlantic, the best known is that of the 
Postal Photographic Club, of which Mr. G. A. Brandt, 
of Washington, has long been the director. — Ed.] 


Karl Struss Opens a Studio 


Mr. Karu Srrvuss wishes to announce that he has 
taken the studio of Mr. Clarence H. White, at 5 West 
31st Street, New York City, where he is prepared to 
make portraits by photography in monochrome and in 
color. Mr. Struss also makes portraits in the home, 
photographs the interiors and exteriors of residences, 
and makes enlargements and platinum prints. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


The Spencer Soft-Focus Lens 


A POPULAR soft-focus lens referred to very frequently 
with more or less delight by the user, is the Spencer 
Port-land lens. 

The results produced with it are extremely pleasing 
in delineation: they produce beautiful atmospheric 
effect; correct linear proportions together with bril- 
lianey and vitality. Among recent converts to this 
splendid lens are Mary Carnell, the eminent portrait- 
photographer of Philadelphia; Dr. D. J. Ruzicka, the 
successful pictorialist whose pictures have given such 
pleasure to readers of PHoro-Era; W. H. Porterfield, 
the famous photo-pictorialist of Buffalo, and most mem- 
bers of the Boston Photo-Clan — all of whom have ex- 
pressed their delight with the Spencer Soft-Focus lens. 
The makers, The Spencer Lens Company, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., will be pleased to send to any one interested a copy 
of their little booklet illustrated with a number of de- 
lightfully-atmospheric and picturesque studies made 
with their Soft-Focus lens. 


Not a Square Deal for Willoughby 


SEVERAL weeks ago an evil-minded person threw a 
large stone through the window of Willoughby’s, of 
Broadway, New York City, and helped himself to one- 
half dozen highly-desirable imported cameras, amount- 
ing to the value of about $400. Mr. Willoughby 
commends the taste of the would-be photographer, 
whom, however, he will give ‘“‘ a square deal”’ if he can 
get close tohim. These cameras are fitted with high- 
class lenses— Zeiss, Protar and Tessar lenses, and 
Rietzschel, Linear and Pronto lenses, and consisted of 
the following models : 


3A Special Kodak, No. 69480. 
Watch-Pocket Carbine, No. 11620. 
Tea Ideal, Model A, No. 17754. 
Ica Ideal, Model A, No. 41715. 
Rietzschel Polygon. 

Icarette, Model A, No. 6983. 


Any one wishing to give Mr. Willoughby a square 
deal, will receive one from him in return, if he will send 
him any definite information regarding these six stolen 
cameras. 


The New Stereoscopic Work 


To those interested in stereoscopic work, or those 
who become so through reading the interesting article 
by Wilbur C. Smith on page 9 of the July issue, we com- 
mend several well-constructed stereo-cameras, including 
the Goerz Stereo-Pocket Tenax, the Richard Verascope 
and the Voigtlinder Stereoflectoscope. These cameras, 
each of excellent workmanship, differ radically in con- 
struction, and a choice must depend upon the nature of 
the work and the manner in which it is to be done. 


George Murphy’s New Catalog 


Grorce Morpay, Inc., 57 East 9th St., New York 
City, American agents for Ross lenses, Autotype Carbon 
Tissues and other standard photo-specialties, have just 
issued a novel photographic catalog. At a glance can 
be seen the entire cost of each article, including trans- 
portation, delivered. Copy of this unique catalog mailed 
to any one on request. 


Gennert Specialties 


SpEcIALIsts have tried samples of the Imperial Non- 
Filter Plate and are more than pleased with the results. 
The plate is exceptional and gives true rendering of 
color-values without the aid of a ray-filter. This means 
that many subjects which before could not be photo- 
graphed in their true values, can now be so rendered 
with this plate. Itis plenty fast enough for snapshot- 
work out in the open. It will be of interest to you to 
send to G. Gennert, at New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco, for further information. 

Hauff’s metol has always been a standard. Your 
developer-formula will always be uniform if you use 
metol. Clean and handsome results and negatives of 
excellent printing-quality. See advertisements else- 
where in this issue. 


An Epoch-Making Camera 


Tue latest and most important innovation in the 
Kodak line is the Autographic Kodak. This new type 
of Kodak is distinguished by a simple device which 
enables the user to record on every film exposed the 
corresponding data. This consists of a lateral opening, 
on the back of the camera, 314 inches long and about 
\4 inch wide, protected by a corresponding door, which, 
when opened, discloses the black paper immediately 
back of the film, on which may be inscribed the record 
of the exposure. This may be done with the small 
steel stylus which rests conveniently in this little com- 
partment. A sharply-pointed pencil will serve the same 
purpose. The pressure thus exerted imparts the in- 
scription to the back of the film, where it remains per- 
manently to appear legibly on the lower margin of the 
corresponding print. The camera obviously requires a 
particularly-prepared film of standard speed. The camera 
is made in postcard-size, 344 x 542, and will doubtless 
attain world-wide popularity, as it fills a long-felt want 
among amateurs. The price of this Autographic Kodak 
is $22.50 — $2.50 more than the regular 3A Kodak, and 
is worth many times the difference. 


Telephoto-Work, a Summer Diversion 


THosE who desire to carry out the suggestions con- 
tained in Mr. Swoyer’s article elsewhere in this issue 
will find telephoto-work at once a pleasant summer 
diversion and a source of pecuniary profit if they care 
to make it so. Should they already be possessed of a 
Goerz lens, a Goerz telephoto may be had to accompany 
it as d on another page. 


The $5,000 Loveliest Women Contest 


Tuts photographic contest, conducted by the Ansco 
Company, will take its place among the great events of 
this kind in the world. It is interesting every profes- 
sional portraitist in America. Excitement is running 
high, for every one has a chance to win money and dis- 
tinction. Ansco Company is ready and glad to help the 
photographer everywhere with free advice and advertis- 
ing-matter for local business, so as to reach every woman 
in the community; and the summer, when woman looks 
her loveliest, is the time to get busy. 

Only a postcard addressed to Ansco Company, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., is necessary to obtain full information and 
electro-proofs. Also see advertisement in this issue. 
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